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About 


For Captain Harry Thompson, the command 

of the prison transport ship HMS Banshee is his 
opportunity to prove his worth, working-class 
origins be damned. But his criminal attraction to 
his upper-crust First Lieutenant, Garnet Littleton, 
threatens to overturn all he’s ever worked for. 

Lust quickly proves to be the least of his 

problems, however. The deadly combination of 
typhus, rioting convicts, and a monstrous storm 
destroys his prospects ... and shipwrecks him and 
Garnet on their own private island. After months of 
solitary paradise, the journey back to civilization 
—surviving mutineers, exposure, and desertion— 
is the ultimate test of their feelings for each other. 
These two very different men each record 

their story for an unfathomable future in which the 
tale of their love—a love punishable by death in 
their own time—can finally be told. Today, dear 
reader, it is at last safe for you to hear it all. 


To Andrew, without whom I would not be able to 


do this. 
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| light a candle and look on the man sprawled 


facedown among tangled bedclothes. The night air 


is sticky, airless, almost as hot as the day. I’m sat 
here at the desk, sleepless from the heat, as | will 
be until dawn brings a breeze from the sea, with 
the scent of tar and ships and a faint cool. l'Il sleep 
then. For now, | write. And look at him. 

Gauze curtains hang around the bed, white, 
ghostly, veiling him. He’s kicked off everything but 
the tail end of a sheet and has hidden his face in the 
crook of his arm. His back is pale as milk and, in 
the candlelight, a sheen of sweat gilds his muscles. 
He is a tall man, lithe and slender, and his black 
hair gleams like jet, curling into the nape of his 
neck, where a final lock kicks up like a drake’s 

tail. | lean down to part the drapes and rest a hand 
gently on his bare shoulder. He shifts towards the 
touch without waking. 

How did | come here? What strange 

movement of the heavens or gamble of Providence 
marked me out to be so blessed? 


| reach for the open window and edge the 


sash a quarter inch further, letting in lush, choking 
air and a multitude of Saint Sebastian’s insect life. 
The pages of my journal lie limp and damp, and 
the ink sinks thirstily into them. A week ago, | 
examined a ship trading ice out of Greenland, 
crawled about the hold and parted the woven mats 
of straw to touch the cargo’s glassy sides and feel 
its burning chill with my fingertips. It was the first 
time | have been cold in almost a decade. 

There might be some relief from this pressing 
humidity in the tiny boathouse beneath our 
dwelling. The thought of taking candle and journal 
and sneaking down there, to write in the cool, is 
appealing. But it would mean leaving him alone, 
and | begrudge every moment spent out of his 
presence. We have been forced to give up so much 
for this, our state of near-married bliss. Best 
appreciate it now, lest tomorrow the hangman 
Snatch it away. 


The oak-apple-gall-and-vinegar scent of the 


ink pricks my nose. | sand the page and smooth it. 
Why do | want to leave this record? Why not leave 
our story untold? It is dangerous to speak, let alone 
to commit the words to paper. My need to confess 
may be the death of us both. But it leaves a bad 
taste in my mouth that this love should go 
unrecorded, that posterity should judge men like 
myself—like him—by the poor fools driven out to 
grope strangers in alleys, all fumbling fingers and 
anonymous grunting. Those of us uncaught must 
perforce be silent. But one day, perhaps, when the 
world has grown kinder, this journal will be read 
by less jaundiced eyes. To them | will be able to 
say there was fidelity here, and love, and long- 
suffering sacrifice, and joy. To them | will be able 
to speak the truth. 

| trim my pen and dip it. From the waterfront, 

the docks and warehouses all about us, comes the 
clap of rope against mast, and laughter: the riot of 


sailors trying to forget. In the town beyond, the 


notes of a cavaquinho fall like silver raindrops 

into the night. But, floating over all, from the hills 
of the interior comes a rumbling throb of drums as 
the slaves and the natives too remember their 
stories, keep their truths alive. 

| should introduce myself. | am Captain Harry 
Thompson of His Majesty’s Royal Navy. | began 

my life as a Norfolk wherryman’s son. Pressed 
aboard the Sovereign under Captain Garvey at the 
age of fourteen, | took to the Navy as a bird, falling 
from its nest, takes to flight. It was my element and 
my delight. | filled my hours with work and study. 
Alone in my hammock at night, | imagined myself a 
great admiral, pacing the deck of a First Rate, my 
own flotilla following in a strictly measured line 
behind me. By diligent study of those better born 
than myself, | polished my manners and my mode 
of speech so that | could pass as a gentleman. In 
the year 1784 | was made lieutenant. The most 


junior lieutenant of the Barfleur under Admiral 


Lord Samuel Hood. 

A man like myself, with no family 

connexions, may serve his whole life as a 
lieutenant, but | was determined that should not be 
my fate. If | required either a miracle or an act of 
heroism to secure a captain’s rank, | would 
produce one. So when, some years later, a French 
cannonball shattered the railing of the Barfleur, 
which burst into thrumming, foot-long splinters of 
sharpened oak that sprayed the quarterdeck like 
spears, | was ready. | leaped in front of the 

Admiral and received through my shoulder the dart 
that would otherwise have pierced his throat. 

| remember the blur of the sky, hazy, hot, and 
deep, deep blue, all the masts bowing in towards 
me as if falling atop my face. | felt a crushing 
sensation as though they had indeed pinned me 
beneath them, and my mouth filled with blood. | 
could not have cried out even if | had tried, though 


| am pleased to say | did not try. | fell silently into 


oblivion. And then | awoke in my hammock with a 
vast pain, and an admiral in my debt. 

Which may be taken as sufficient explanation 

for why, at thirty-four years of age, with a new wig 
atop my freshly shaved head and a servant going 
on before me to carry my baggage, | took 
possession of my first, and last, command. 

HMS Banshee, a sloop of war, swung about 

her anchor rope in Plymouth that day under gentle 
English May-day sunshine, and looked as though 
she had sailed straight out of my boyish dreams. 
Her paint shone bright azure and gold, and her 
company, drawn up for my inspection, stood neat 
and biddable, the officers glittering, the men like a 
country garden in bright check shirts and ribbons. 
| found, later the same day, that she was 

elderly, had been much knocked about in the Bay 
of Biscay, and was a leaky, wet ship. Always three 
feet of water in the well, no matter how we 


pumped. Always mildew on the food and in our 


clothes, and her finely dressed men wheezed and 
coughed as they worked. 

My servant unpacked my things and did his 

best to make the cabin homelike, wiping the black 
bloom of mould from all the surfaces, installing my 
few belongings in this sumptuous, almost indecent, 
expanse of private space. 

That week | was too full of work to see either 
officers or men as more than brief, bipedal 
shadows cast into the cave of my preoccupation. | 
had a convoy to organize. News had reached 
London that Captain Arthur Philip had successfully 
brought his fleet to Rio de Janeiro and, after 
reprovisioning there, had departed for Australia, 
his small payload of convicts largely intact. The 
birth of a new colony was underway, and | was 
directed to follow with a second fleet, comprising 
the convict transport vessels Drake, Quicksilver, 
and Cornwall, the supply ship Ardent, and the 


Banshee as escort and protector. All this | was to 


organise myself, and to achieve before the month 
was out. 

In my zeal, | drove myself to achieve it all in 

little more than a week. | wonder now, looking 
back, whether—had | taken longer, been more 
scrupulous—I might have seen the seeds of the 
great calamity to come. A bruise here, a livid 
cheek there, among the men and women huddled 
behind iron bars in the holds of the transport ships. 
Doctors assure me the malady could not have lain 
low so long, but | cannot help wondering... 

Yet hindsight makes Cassandras of us all, 
encouraging us to cry out, “You should have 
listened,” when it is far too late. Perhaps the 
doctors are right, and my fault came later. It is my 
fault just the same. 

The weighed anchor rose with a pop and a 

spout of bubbles from Plymouth’s seabed. The day 
was fair, crisp and golden as white wine, and the 


breeze fresh. A Thursday, it was washing day 


aboard the Banshee, and we departed to our fate 
with the ensign flying, white sails bravely spread, 
and our rigging fluttering with shirts, small clothes, 
and stockings hung out to dry. 

Now, | thought, taking a turn at the wheel to 

see how she handled—she wallowed like a 
swimming cow— / have the time to get to know 
my ship, my men. 

The spray tangled like silver lace about the 
yellow-haired, screaming woman of Banshee’s 
figurehead. The wind strengthened and the ropes of 
her rigging creaked with accustomed strain. By 
afternoon we were out of sight of land. Our little 
community of ships sailed alone on the deep blue 
waves of the Atlantic, under a sunset as juicy 
orange-pink as a peach. 

A great burden fell away from me then, and | 
sighed as the wind nudged my back and whipped 
the ends of my ribbon against my cheek, the land 


and its scurry behind me, a long, long voyage 


before. Now there is time to do more than merely 
work. Time to live. 

The washing came down from the rigging. 

The watches changed, last dog watch into first 
watch. Soft and silver over the sigh of waves, the 
Ship’s bell sounded out once. In echo came the 
sweet ring of the bells on Drake and Ardent, and a 
moment later the distant ting of Quicksi/ver and 
Cornwall further behind. Night fell with the lazy 
downward drift and sheen of a falling magpie 
feather. 

After eating my solitary dinner, | set my wig 

on its stand, took off my uniform coat, and 
substituted an old grey short-jacket, disreputable 
and comfortable. | intended my officers to know at 
a glance that this was an informal visit. The officer 
on watch, Lieutenant Bailey, | believe, attempted 
to hide his lit pipe behind his back as he snatched 
off his hat with his other hand. | gave him a nod 


and walked past, pretending not to have noticed. 


| have been down many a companionway— 

one hand for the ship and one for myself, leaning 
back to place my weight more firmly on the treads. 
| was unaware this was the last time | would do so 
in possession of my own soul. Not even when | 
paused outside the closed door of the wardroom at 
the sound of a voice singing, a voice as smooth and 
rich as a flagon of whipped chocolate, did | 

imagine that my life as | had known it was about to 
come to an end. 

A wardroom servant, coming out burdened 

with dishes, held open the door for me, supposing 
me too grand to work the latch myself. | ducked 
beneath the lintel and froze there as if the air had 
turned to amber. | breathed in scented resin and 
eternity. 

Scattered pewter plates reflected the light of 
lanterns swinging gently from the beams overhead. 
The hull curved in about the room like cradling 


palms. Down the long sweep of board, glasses 


glittered with pinpricks of silver, the wine within 
them burning red. He stood behind his empty seat 
at the head of the table, singing. 

Braced, his long fingers curled over the back 

of the chair, the fall of his frock coat devastatingly 
elegant, he stood like the Archangel Gabriel before 
Mary. And his beauty was such that had he looked 
at me and said, like an angel, “Do not be afraid,” | 
would have had to thank him for the needful 
reassurance. 

Words cannot do him justice. What word is 

“black” to describe hair as glossy as obsidian, as 
soft and thick as fur? He wore it in a loose mass of 
curls, collar length, informal, very modern. His top 
lip the shape of a Mongolian recurve bow, only a 
Shade or two pinker than his strikingly pale skin. A 
stubborn jaw outlined in shadow and a long 
straight nose. Black lashes and strong black brows. 
A masculine face, and yet exquisite; clear and 


glorious as a sword thrust through the heart. | 


gasped at the shock and ecstasy of it, and without 
faltering in his song—to this day | don’t remember 
what it was he was singing; “You Gentlemen of 
England,” perhaps—he turned to look at me. 

His eyes were dark brown, like his voice— 

like chocolate. Their gaze at first conveyed 
frankness, thoughtfulness, though with an element 
of wariness admixed. | saw them widen as he 
comprehended my interest. His song faltered. He 
licked his lips. At the sight, a wave of heat and 
blood rose stinging and tingling from the soles of 
my feet to my head. My heart beat twice in silence, 
the world falling away from our tangled glances, 
the two of us alone in the pupil of God’s eye. 

And then normality returned with a chorus of 
clinks as the slouching officers set down their 
spoons and cups, leapt to attention, mobbed me 
with welcomes and glasses of wine. 

| couldn’t remember his name! We must have 


been introduced a week ago. One of those obedient 


faces beneath cocked hats must have been his. But, 
distracted by duty, | had been deaf and blind. 
Impossible though it seemed now, | simply had not 
noticed. 

“Lieutenant Garnet Littleton, sir,” he said, and 

gave me a wry, sensitive smile that made me choke 
on my claret. Dear God, so much for time! The 
voyage had only just begun and already | was 


doomed. 


(fear e Our Lord 75 (Jo. 
L, y the grace of God. and the strength of 
ny Plun hand, (Garnet Littleton. ‘i. 


You cannot guess how | am laughing in my 

heart. Well, why should you? | am dead and dust, 
and all you see is the change of writing from 
Harry’s crabbed scrawl to my elegant hand. There 
will be fewer ink splotches in this portion, | 
promise you. 


Every night it is the same. We tryst with great 


mutual pleasure, and I, sated, fall asleep, only to 
be awoken in the grey of dawn by a flutter of 
curtains, a cold wind, and the sound of his snoring. 
Yet again, he’s slumped over the desk, tallow from 
the candle overflowing the tin saucer in which it 
stands and greasing his head and elbow. His 
fingers are in the ink. | have become quite the 
expert at hauling him from chair to bed and tucking 
him in without waking him. 

Then I sit, and read what he has been saying, 

and chuckle to myself. He’s so earnest. So 
pedantic. So convoluted in his meaning and 
expression. | love him for it, but still | laugh. 
Tonight | see he has begun a record of our 

love. For shame! How could he think such a thing 
worthwhile without asking for my contribution? He 
will miss every subtlety and tell but half the tale 
without me. 

Look here, for example, where he has said, “l 


don’t remember what it was he was singing.” Is 


that not shocking? It reminds me of my father, 
trying to recount his own courtship over the dinner 
table. “Your mother was the most radiant creature 
| have ever seen,” he would say, “in a blue satin 
dress that matched her eyes...” 

“Darling, it was teal,” my mother would 

reply. “And silk. | can’t believe you can’t even 
remember my dress. Thank God one of us was 
paying attention!” 

And they would bicker for the rest of the 
afternoon, both of them with the same smug smile, 
taking great pleasure from their children’s 
annoyance. 

| feel a little like that now. For the song was 

“Give Me But a Friend and a Glass, Boys,” and it 
was flung out like a net to see what | could catch. 
In case it is not sung where you are, dear reader, 
here are the words: 

Give me but a friend and a glass, boys, 


l'Il show you what ‘tis to be gay; 


l'Il not care a fig for a lass, boys, 

Nor love my brisk youth away. 

Give me but an honest fellow 

That’s pleasantest when he is mellow 

We'll live twenty-four hours a day. 

You see? | was angling for a fish to bite, so | 

Shall not rebuke him too much for being unaware 
of the lure, when he took it down whole and was 
hooked regardless. Evidently he was so dazzled by 
my numerous and wondrous qualities that my 
message utterly passed him by. | find | can forgive 
him for that. 

Do you think I’m a fool? Yet it isn’t folly 

which makes my words so light, and causes 
nonsense to spill out of my mouth like the notes of 
an aria. It’s just that I’m happy. | didn’t believe it 
possible to be this fortunate in life, being what | 
am. But | was wrong. Happiness goes to my head 
like wine. | daresay | am insufferable with it. If 


that’s the case, | ask you to bear with me. To suit 


my sad tale, I will become much more miserable 
presently. 

| suppose | should cease this drivel and pick 

up the account where Harry has left it off. That 
momentous instant when Cupid’s arrow pierced us 
both. Straight through one heart into the other it 
flew. Metaphorically speaking, you understand, 
though at the time, had I looked down and seen 
blood, | would not have been surprised. The rosy- 
dimpled boy, having done his worst, clapped his 
bow back between his wings and flew off, 
chuckling. | was left trying not to smile, trying not 
to flirt or to stare. Trying not, in short, to get the 
pair of us hanged. 

| had enjoyed the game of it, in the past. | did 

not enter the Navy because | feared to put myself at 
risk, and | have always found that life tastes 
sweetest with a slight spicing of terror. If you go 
looking for them, there are always men to be 


found, three weeks out of port, who are willing to 


take the chance of a quick fumble. From a whisper 
misjudged so that the lips brush skin, to the torment 
of squeezing by, just that little bit too close ina 
confined space. All this leading to a hasty climax 
on the cable tier or in the spirit room. The 
gunpowder magazine, that’s my favourite. Biting 
kisses and the little death in the dark, surrounded 
by all that slumbering fire. 

I’m not a gambling man, despite what my 

present neighbours might tell you. But | believe the 
reckless compulsion a man finds at the tables, | 
found in this. Knowing | could be destroyed at any 
moment, loving the high stakes and the thrill. 

And so I was singing in invitation when the 

door opened and Harry ducked beneath the sill. He 
has waxed lyrical over my charms. It is only fair | 
be allowed to do the same, lest you think that he is 
all the gainer and | the loser of this transaction. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. He is a 


broader man than l. Strongly built. Traces of the 


lower deck lingered in that awful jacket he wore 
and in his hands, made muscular and large by 
manual work early in life. 

| would not dream of a liaison with a tar. A 
crewman could not in all conscience say no to me, 
an officer. | could never be truly certain he was as 
willing as I, and so | have never dallied outside 
my rank. But I’ve looked. And | must say Harry’s 
Slight coarseness appeals. He has a pugnacious 
face, and keeps his hair cropped to the scalp. It is 
darkly rich as walnut wood, and | wish he would 
let it grow, just a little. He says it irks him in the 
heat, but | would make it worth his while. 

Yet it was his eyes | noticed then. A beautiful 
blend of brown and gold, like the colour of the 
stone called “tiger’s eye.” They changed from 
shadow to light, from expression to expression. | 
thought | saw a different me in them, a man | liked 
better than I had liked myself hitherto. 


| drew out my own chair for him and made 


him sit. He toyed with his wine, his tanned face 
white as if freshly painted. | thought he looked as 
thunderstruck as | felt: still deafened and dazzled 
by that moment of the divine. No wonder Jove’s 
lovers burned up entire when he revealed his full 
power to them! We had seen but an instant of it and 
we were as shaken as a two-year-old by the blast 
of his first cannon. Such a physical thing, | could 
have fallen on my arse from the recoil, and bawled 
for fright. 

He looked afraid too. Instinctively, once | had 
made my introductions, | found a patch of shadow 
in which to sit, and let the Second Lieutenant, 
Angus Kent, fill up our silence with a long account 
of those things our old captain used to do, which 
he supposed our new one would wish to continue. 
Harry nodded in appropriate places. | saw his 
eyes stray to me, once. | wondered why there was 
no crack, no snake of lightning following the path 


of his glance, for | felt it in me. Every fibre of my 


frame clenched and then released with a strange 
tingling snap. 

He snatched back his gaze when he saw me 
watching, and coloured. His jaw hardened. “Well, 
gentlemen,” he said, “| honour your captain’s 
name, and he seems to have run a taut ship. But | 
go my own way. | will keep those traditions | find 
useful, but | do not intend the hand of a dead man 
to guide me. You must reconcile yourselves to 
change.” 

A firm voice, a frank stare. They were 

impressed. But | noticed that, after that first glance, 
he did not look my way again. His eyes travelled 
from one side of the room to the other by way of 
the table, avoiding me. | sat in a notional abyss cut 
out of the wardroom by his will, consigned to 
Coventry or to Hell, whichever would suit me 

best. 

Oh, | thought, feeling the chill of it already, so 


that’s the way of it. He means to reject this. The 


most extraordinary event of my life, and I’m sure 
of his, and he intends to pretend it did not 
happen? | will admit that grudgingly | was pleased 
he was wiser than | and more self-controlled. But | 
was wounded to the quick in my pride. 

To be so easily dismissed was more than | 

could bear. Oh no, | thought. You do not feel the 
thunderbolt of Jove, and go on as though nothing 
has happened. The gods punish hubris such as 
that. You do not have the strength to fight against 
Olympus. 

Look at me again, sir, | thought. You do not 

want to make them angry. But he would not, and 
neither of us would have believed the retribution 


that was to come. 
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So now you know what | have to deal with— 
this bundle of antic superstition and high self- 


regard, which does not think to ask a man before 


commandeering his private journal and making 
light of his secret thoughts. He is gone now to his 
work. With his gracious manners and good looks, 
his well-bred courtesy and flair for the dramatic, 

he is amply in demand by the diamond exporters of 
Brazil to negotiate with and translate for their 
English clients. Part guide, part spy, part 
bodyguard, it is an occupation not without its 
danger. Scarcely a day goes by without an 
attempted robbery on the warehouse both from 
land and sea, and on the individual persons of the 
company as they walk about town. | believe that 
too contributes to Garnet’s ease here. He could not 
be content in a less perilous employment. 

| have another hour in which to savour my 

coffee and pao de queijo—which is a kind of 

heavy cheesy bread—before | go to my own work 
at the customs house. | sit in the little roof garden 
of our house with herbs in pots about my knees, 


and the distant shape of the sugarloaf mountain 


casting a shadow like a sundial across the 
waterfront of Flamengo. 

| believe some inner reluctance is preventing 

me from continuing the story. Indeed, | do not like 
to think on the days between our first landfall here 
and our second. 

Because of the trade winds, which make it 

easier to cross the Atlantic twice than to tack 
laboriously down the coast of Africa, Rio de 
Janeiro is a common port of call for vessels of all 
nations—a final experience of cosmopolitan 
civilisation and a chance to refresh one’s men and 
restore one’s ships before rounding either Cape 
Horn or the Cape of Good Hope as we intended. If 
we had known what was to come when we arrived 
here fresh from England in August of the year 
1790, so many lives could have been saved. So 
much suffering averted. 

| see Garnet attributes our ill fortune to my 


resistance to his charms. How like him! He is, | am 


afraid to say, a poet: a great habitué of the opera 
and the theatre, and a haunt of every bookshop in 
Brazil, scraping up ancient love verses and horrid 
modern fiction with promiscuous abandon. 

Do | agree with him that the gods were angry? 

No, not at all. | believe he makes that excuse to 
avoid accusing me of the gross mismanagement of 
which | must otherwise be suspected. | should 
have noticed sooner. | should have bowed earlier 
to wind and weather, turned west sooner. Then 
perhaps when the disease came upon us, we would 
still have been strong enough to fight it. 

And perhaps he is right in this—that had | not 

been so busy resisting him, avoiding him, 
repressing my thoughts and desires and emotions, 
then possibly | would have had more energy and 
attentiveness to spare for my work. 

And yet | had the convicts taken on deck 

under guard to receive the benefits of fresh air. | 


had their bedding destroyed and replaced with 


new, their apartments fumigated and scrubbed. 
They were fed meat and fruit to keep them from 
scurvy. | examine my conduct nightly and | am 
satisfied that, in this respect at least, | could not 
have done more. 

But | am getting ahead of myself again. 

Enough of this. In future | will tell the story plain, 
with none of these intrusive musings. And you, 
Pest, if you read this, must try to do the same. | 
shall not attempt to keep you out of my private 
journal. | know now how futile such an endeavour 
must be. But pray at least make yourself useful 
while you are here. 

So then. A hot, tropical sun shone upon us as 

we anchored our small fleet off Ilha das Cobras 
not far from Saint Sebastian, the great city of Rio 
de Janeiro. Our ensigns drooped heavy in the 
windless air, and the men in the boats before us, 
towing us into place, drooped like the flags, 


gasping. The sky curved like hammered gold 


above, and across it flew, cawing like crows, a 
flight of birds so blue they looked like little 
machines of enamel and brass, too vivid for life. 
The wind smelled of rank swamps and green, 
growing things, smoke and sewage and fish. 

| stood at the rail and marvelled at the fine 

stone walls and forts of the city, the extraordinary 
mountain on its peninsula, very like indeed to a 
loaf of sugar stood upright on a dish. | watched the 
little boats set off from the shore: Pedlars in skiffs 
laden with yams and persimmons, acerola and 
guava, melons, bananas, and carambola. Whores 
piled onto rafts, rowing towards us with brawny 
bare arms, bared breasts gleaming with oil. 

Men lined the rail on either side of me, 

leaning over, waving and grinning, proffering 
kisses and pennies. | tapped the arm of the marine 
sergeant Elliot, making him start and drop his 
Shilling into the snatching hands. “Ready the 


launch, Mr Elliot. I’m going ashore.” 


Elliot turned away from the saucy lass he had 
been eyeing, and looked at me with no great 
goodwill. | was unrepentant; | expected the men to 
sate themselves in whatever way they could, but | 
expected a sergeant of marines to exercise a little 
more decorum. He could at least wait until | had 
gone ashore to turn his mind to pleasures of the 
flesh. After all, | had had to exercise restraint 
through three weeks of subtle provocation from a 
certain black-haired lieutenant, and | was in no 
mood to pander to Elliot’s whims. 

Out of the crush of folk on deck, the said 
lieutenant appeared like a dutiful shadow, joining 
me at the rail. He moved aside to let the purser 
heave aboard a sack of bread, and “accidentally” 
touched his knee to mine. He shifted, and our 
thighs were in contact. The atmosphere of 
unbridled lust aboard hit my nostrils like opium 
smoke, making me reel. He saw it and leaned in, 


smiling, to murmur some pleasantry | could not 


quite catch, my heart so thundered in my ears. 
“Step back, Mr Littleton,” | said, my voice 

harsh from being forced unwilling through a closed 
throat. “This is not a cattle market. What do you 
mean by crowding me like this?” 

Our eyes spoke: His expression hurt, puzzled, 

a little defiant, as if to say / know you want me. 
Why won't you take me? | don’t understand. 

Mine, | hope, stern, unrelenting. 

“Forgive me, sir,” he said. “I only wished to 
enquire if | might come with you into the town. | 
speak Portuguese fluently. Spanish too. | may be of 
some help.” 

We had not spoken of this thing between us. 

In truth | had avoided him, hoping that he would 
have the sense to leave it alone, that the attraction 
would die of its own accord for want of 
encouragement. But it seemed he had not the sense, 
and for all my neglect it would not die. Perhaps it 


was time to face it, head on. For me to tell him 


outright it would not do. 

“Very well,” | said, as repressively as | 

could. “You may accompany me.” 

He smoothed down his hair then, and smiled 

at me like a tomcat eyeing its prey. 

| will not deny that | was glad of his 

company. | had had my servant polish everything it 
was possible to polish in my uniform, and my 
starched neckcloth was choking me. It was my first 
visit to a foreign country as a captain of His 
Majesty’s Royal Navy, and at the sight of the 
fortifications on Ilha das Cobras—even though 

they truly looked to me more sugar-pastry than 
stone—| became convinced that courtesy required 
me to introduce myself to the governor. But in 
doing so, | would bear, on my inadequate 
shoulders, the dignity of my country and my king. I, 
a bargeman’s son, without a drop of truly gentle 
blood in my veins. 


The Casa dos Governador— the Governor's 


House—was a long, white building, reassuringly 
severe. | remembered to wipe my hands on my 
handkerchief, like a gentleman, and not on my coat, 
and | went in with such an assumption of dignity 
and so straight a back | must have walked like a 
heron in a pond, cold eyed and dainty, hiding my 
inadequacies by a show of pride. 

| believe | had begun to struggle with my 

gutter Portuguese—picked up in the tavernas and 
bawdy houses of Lisbon—through an utterance 
resembling “I come, bring hello his Great 

George,” when Garnet stepped into the fray, 
bowed with just the right amount of civility, and 
rattled off the improbable names and titles of the 
governor and his staff as though born to the idiom. 
He charmed and smiled and translated, briefly and 
succinctly, leaving me with little to do but stand 
and look the part. This | could manage. 

Even when the formalities turned into an 


unwelcome invitation to dine, he enabled me to 


play the part of “picture of silent strength,” rather 
than the clown | must have otherwise appeared. 
My gratitude for his aid was such that when we 
spilled out of the dining room and into the clinging 
damp velvet of the Brazilian night, both of us a 
little merry from wine and port, | nodded 
indulgently at the first thing he said. 

In the avoidance of diplomatic disaster, | had 
forgotten the other, larger disaster that loomed like 
a lee shore beside us both. 

| began to have an inkling of it again as he led 

me past the fountain that played so decorously in 
the square before the Governor’s House—its 
severe symmetry speaking of reason and 
enlightenment and self-restraint—and out, ducking 
through narrow alleys and long shuttered streets 
that cut across the Ca/abouco point, the fortress on 
our left, the land rising on our right into a noble, 
tree-clad hill. The military hospital glowered like 


a further crag atop it. 


Paving gave way to channels of dust. The 

torches, which had burned in front of the civic 
buildings, guttered out, and only the moon hung, 
ivory-gold and swollen above the whispering 

trees. Something, an ape maybe, chattered in the 
profound darkness outside the city, and others 
answered it, whooping. | looked at Garnet. His 

lips, sleeked by the pale topaz light, turned in as if 
to smother a smile. His eyes gleamed like the 
moon. 

“Where are you leading me, Mr Littleton?” 

“Just here, sir.” 

A mud-brick building, visible in the darkness 

only as scattered yellow dots of light, lay like a 
rock fall on the side of the hill. My eyes adjusted, 
picked out the gaps where dirt had fallen and 
lamplight shone through the chink. The roof was all 
holes, like a colander turned over a lantern. When 
the door opened, the whisper of human voices was 


added to the sea and trees, and a drum began to 


thud out a dim irregular heartbeat. Something like a 
lute, sweet and stringed, picked out a lazy, 
meandering 

melody, 

now 

approaching 

the 

drumbeat, now drifting apart, like a long silken 
pennant falling, twisting and fluttering from a high 
mast. 

Within, it was dim: a tawny, confiding, ill-lit 

place. They crammed us into a little stall like a 
donkey’s at the back of the room. Indeed, | believe 
the place may have been a stable-block once, now 
tricked out as something else—a ballroom, a 

bawdy house, | wasn’t sure. A woman with long 

hair as straight and black as poured tar and skin the 
colour of polished rosewood put down before us 
bowls of some kind of stew, and flagons of wine 


as raw as vinegar. | took off my hat and turned my 


coat inside out to hide the gold, but as I did so, the 
Small stir caused by our entrance evaporated. One 
by one the onlookers took their fill of watching us 
and looked away. 

The music began again, like rainfall. 

The table gave us scarce room to put down 

knives and tankards together. Behind it, we needs 
must touch. The buttons of Garnet’s pocket-flap 
poked me in the hollow of my hip. Our elbows 
jostled as we ate, and the stew was spiced with 
little red flecks that bit my tongue like fire, until | 
had no option but to quench it in long pulls at my 
wine. 

| drank too much, too quickly. Sweat beaded 

on my scalp and itched beneath the wig. | took the 
damn thing off, wretched horsehair and sticky 
pomade and authority abandoned all together. 
Folding it into my coat, | sat on both to keep 

them safe. And all the while that heartbeat went on 


pounding, lazy and hot and sweet, until the room 


reeled about me, and | could not get the scent of 
Garnet out of my mouth, no matter how burned. It 
wound about me, like the music, every time he 
moved—some modern cologne, orange blossom 
and rosemary, overlaid atop of tar and sweat and 
heat. 

“This... this is a mistake,” | said, not quite 

sure whose mistake it was, his or mine. | should 
not have followed him here, let alone come 
through the door. | did not know why | had, except 
that | had very much wanted to. 

A little ripple of applause went through the 

room. Voices called out in soft encouragement, and 
Garnet leaned over to whisper, like a friend with a 
confession, his lips just grazing my ear, his breath 
warm on my skin, raising all the little hairs on the 
nape of my neck with shivery, appalled desire, 
“On the contrary, it’s most carefully planned. 
There is even a bed waiting upstairs.” 


“We're in a crowded room!” | snapped, 


shocked, and realized too late that my shock was 
itself a confession. An innocent man would have 
taken Garnet’s word only as an invitation to get 
very drunk, the assurance one would not have to 
walk far to find a bed in which to sleep it off. I, 
who was not innocent, could no longer pretend not 
to catch his meaning. If | wished to break off this 
courtship before it started, | had now lost my 
chance to lie. 

He understood this too. “You can’t tell me 

you are anything other than what | am, sir. You 
can’t say you didn’t feel what | felt, that day.” 

| had no need to ask him which day, and that 
shook me. So he had experienced it too, had he? 
That revelation, utterly unlike the infatuations to 
which I had been subject in my youth—he had 
Shared it. A kind of bitterness against Garnet’s 
youthful recklessness, which would not see or 
acknowledge the inconvenient impossibility of its 


desires, made me look away, his frankness 


unanswered. 

But looking away was another mistake. A 

couple had begun to dance to the music: she in a 
white blouse and no stays, her great full skirt 
billowing about her like a wheel, he in a pair of 
white breeches and nothing more. | cannot attempt 
to describe how lascivious was the sight. They 
swayed together, their hips moving in the rhythm of 
the drums. Came together, he pressed tight to her 
back, their bodies moving as one, then swirled 
apart, catching one another by the throat for a kiss, 
breaking away and dancing alone, flaunting 
themselves, taunting one another with their beauty 
and their pride. 

The breeches rode low on the man’s hips. 

Along the hollow of his flexing spine his sweat 
gleamed like amber, and his black skin bore a fine 
dew like the bloom on the skin of a plum. He drew 
himself up and clapped a staccato rhythm, making 


the music his own, making my heart drop and then 


soar. So beautiful! So masculine; so ready to lay 
claim to what he wanted. And she, so complicit, 
her eyes full of answering fire, challenge, and 
amusement. 

Garnet’s hand on my thigh was almost my 
undoing. | turned and saw on his face the same 
expression | had seen on hers: a yearning, inward, 
sensual look—a defiance and an invitation. He 
wanted me to be as proud as the dancer for him; to 
be a man, for him. “You can’t say you don’t want 
this as much as | do.” 

His hand moved, sliding up to curve about my 
yard. The blood drained from my skin and my lips 
became cold. Oh yes, | wanted him with an 
intensity that crossed the line into pain. | shoved 
back the bench on which we sat and reeled away, 
spilling hat and coat and wig to the floor, my teeth 
chattering. “It ca—it can’t happen!” 

“But why?” He pouted like a spoiled child, 


and | wished | didn’t find it so adorable. 


“You need to ask?” They'll pillory us and 

pelt us with excrement. They'll mock and laugh 
and whisper. They'll take away the twenty years 
of my life | spent working for this: my rank, my 
ship, my duty, my king and country. My pride. 
Garnet drew himself up with a lithe and 
heartbreaking arrogance like that of the dancers. 
His unselfconscious smile was an anchor ina 
racing tide. “Am I not worth the gallows?” 

| cut myself loose, stumbling out into the 

crowd, and thence to the door, pursued by his gaze 
as by a Shark. | feared he might yet eat me if | 
stayed longer. “I am not afraid to die,” | said. “But 
the man is not yet born who could tempt me to 


endure the possibility of disgrace.” 
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By God, I'd forgotten what a prig Harry was 
in those days! Ungrateful bastard, and after | saved 


his sorry arse from making a laughingstock of 


himself in front of the Governor and the ton of 
Saint Sebastian. | will admit the whole incident 
somewhat dampened my ardour. Weeks of denial 
and anticipation, wondering where best to take 
him, savouring in advance the thought of our first 
time. How sweet, how intoxicating a thought... 
and now this. 

Though I picked his discarded garments from 

the floor before | too headed back to the ship, | 
made certain to drag them through every scrap of 
mud upon the path. 

Disgrace, eh? | grew up in disgrace. How 

could it be otherwise, being the youngest of five 
sons, with no other way to attract my parents’ 
attention? | have stood in the corner of the 
schoolroom very still for hours on end while my 
brothers and sisters played outside. | have been 
cuffed and birched and caned at home, and in the 
Navy I have been mastheaded, left soread-eagled 


in the rigging, and kissed the gunner’s daughter a 


thousand times. 

| like to be admired, but | don’t care very 

much, within, what people think of me. Not with 
the kind of soul-deep care that Harry seems to feel. 
| didn’t understand it then. I’m not certain | 
understand it now. 

| see he has called me “Pest” and admonished 

me to keep to the story. What shall | say about him 
then? Brute! Do you truly think you can still give 
me orders now? 

Still, it was in a sober frame of mind that | 

returned to my cabin. As was no doubt his intent, | 
pondered the rejection for some days. Weeks, 
indeed. Until my cot became a torment to me, sleep 
being far off, and | could have mapped the position 
of every knothole and nailhead in the deck above 
me blindfolded. How could | fight this bugbear of 
disgrace? Why should | trouble myself thus over 
some ape of a creature with whom I had scarce 


exchanged a dozen words? Who was this man to 


have such a hold on my imagination, with his 
coarse hands and his cowardice? 

No man of resolution would be turned back 

from his course by such an ephemeral threat as 
disgrace. Good God, no man of fashion would still 
be wearing a wig these days! | should have known 
from that alone that he had the dash and the moral 
precepts of my grandfather. 

And then | would dream of him, his hair 

grown long and soft. | would put my lips to it, and 
it would taste of bitter chocolate. I’d wake hungry, 
in every sense, and begin again the endless battle 
to hate him for his fear. 

This was an anxious and a fretful time for us 

all. We re-provisioned at Saint Antonio’s busy 
docks, caulked the seams of all the ships afresh, 
emptied and pumped out each hold to check for 
damage to the hull. We scraped the worst of the 
filth off Banshee’s copper bottom, and careened 


the other ships to rid them of weed and worm. 


Then we reloaded the ballast and stocked the holds 
carefully to ensure each ship sailed to the best of 
her ability. All this at the breakneck pace for 

which the Navy is justly praised. Time was 

drawing on. August passed into September, and 
though here the days might pass as balmy as ever, 
down at the arse-end of the world, where we were 
going, the change of seasons would be reflected in 
foul weather, uncertain winds and currents. 

Time and tide wait for no man, they say. 

Neither waited for us. 

We left Rio on the fourteenth of September, 
Banshee leading, Drake and Ardent a cable’s 
length behind, Cornwall and Quicksilver behind 
them in formation. It had been—the dart of Cupid 
apart—an uneventful voyage, and Angus Kent said 
as much as we Sat down to dinner in the wardroom 
in the second dog watch. 

| told him to mind his mouth, and all around 


the table | caught the flutter of movement as 


lieutenants, marines, and warrant officers made 
little gestures to avert the bad luck. But I think I’ve 
said before that the gods frown on hubris, and we 
had scarcely hours to wait before this was proved 
true again. At six bells in the middle watch—I beg 
your pardon, dear reader. If you are no sailor, that 
is at three of the clock in the cold hours before 
dawn—the fresh wind that had carried us out of 
harbour veered. The sails fluttered at the edges 
with a sound like giant hands clapping. The fore 
course blew out aback. 

Tumbled out of my cot at the great crack, | 

raced up the companionway barefoot, in my 
nightshirt, and found Harry already there, already 
bellowing orders. Lieutenant Bailey, who was in 
my opinion the greatest idiot the Lord had ever 
gifted to this world, could not apologise enough. 
He smoothed his whipping grey-blond hair. The 
wind carried his ribbon away. His pale eyes 


bulged; the shift in the weather had taken him by 


Surprise, he said. He would have had the sails 
under control in a moment. He was covered in 
shame that the Captain had been forced to wake, 
but really it was not his fault... 

A rain had driven in on the wind. It plastered 

my shirt against me and dripped into my mouth. | 
drew breath to tell him exactly what | thought of 
his seamanship, but Harry took hold of my arm, the 
heat of his hand like a spot of white light on my 
elbow. 

In the distance, but still too close, lightning 

tore a booming path across the sky, showing 
Harry’s eyes, vivid gold and then darkness. To 
think | was all but nude before him—the old linen 
Shirt drenched and clinging—and | was too furious 
with Bailey to take advantage of it. | missed an 
opportunity there, and it was the last one | would 
have for many terrible weeks to come. 

But first | need a drink. | taste those days in 


the back of my throat and they cling there like 


mildew. | half expect to find a crop of hands and 
limbs and organs, all furred and soft with rot, 
growing deep inside my chest... But that’s—no. 
That’s just a nightmare | have at times. Wait a 
moment. 

There. It’s better to write this out of doors, 

under an awning in the marketplace, surrounded by 
women dressed in fabrics of such riotous colour it 
looks as though someone had smashed a stained 
glass window over them. An escape route at my 
back, the ocean in front of me, placidly blue, and a 
glass of cachaça to hand. There’s nothing like that 
taste of grass and pepper and eye-watering alcohol 
to strip the stench of death from your mouth. 

The contrary winds remained with us. By 

tacking and tacking and tacking again we inched 
down southerly. Our intent was to round the Cape 
of Good Hope and then sail almost due east to 
Australia, yet we found ourselves constantly 


blown back towards the coast of South America. 


At first we attempted to uphold morale with 
endless rounds of ship visiting. Such officers as 
each transport could spare dined with us, and then 
the next day we would row over to them, and 
repeat the process in return. 

But mine seemed not to be the only bruised 

heart aboard, for the atmosphere of these visits 
was awkward at best, poisonous at worst. | 
Suppose the grandeur of our wardroom in 
comparison to theirs left them feeling out of place 
and abashed. At any rate, as the journey wore on 
and our weariness increased, these visits fell off. 
We Banshees were left alone in our splendour, and 
our little fleet drew in on itself, surly and 
uncommunicative and tired. 

T h e Banshee herself was a cold, wet 

creature: At the best of times like a coffin buried in 
a marsh. Now, the planks of the hull separated as 
she worked against the wind. Cold sea water 


trickled endlessly down the walls. The decks, too, 


gaped as she wallowed, and rain and brine 
showered on all of us sleeping below. | would 

wake for my watches like a prune, my skin 
shrivelled by wet blankets. Salt sores opened on 
my back and legs and buttocks. 

And | was privileged, of course, for | had 

access to better rations than the men, and | did not 
have to pump, day in, day out, the rattle of it after a 
time as inaudible as one’s own breath. 

A month of this passed, and the sea chilled as 

we picked our way south. | slept in my coat now, 
my cot clattering against the wall without waking 
me from my sunken stupor. We were entering the 
treacherous Scotia Sea—the maelstrom of hot and 
cold currents and capricious winds that makes 
Cape Horn so feared. 

By this time we had hoped to be far, far east 

of this, with Africa to larboard, rounding the Cape 
of Good Hope and entering the Indian Ocean. But 


though we worked the sails until men fell from the 


rigging out of exhaustion alone, we could not make 
easting worth a damn. Though rounding Cape Horn 
—attempting to circumnavigate the world and 
come at Australia from the west—was foolhardy 

in such decrepit ships as formed our little fleet, it 
was beginning to seem like the only choice left. 

On the twelfth of October, Joe McCall fell 

from the foremast topsail yard and broke his back 
on the deck. He was our third victim of sheer 
weariness, and | remark it only because | thought 
for a moment he had made a boom like a cannon 
when he fell. | had joined the men hauling on the 
running rigging, and it was the boy Stirling who 
cried “Sir! Sir!” and drew my attention to the 
second gun and signal from the Drake. They were 
asking for Doctor Mortimer to be sent to them, and 
as they had a surgeon of their own, Harry sent me 
too, to see what was amiss. 

Dear God, it was dark. | remember that. The 


skies, though midday, were heavy as iron, smeared 


with a hint of rust. For once all winds had fallen, 
though a dirty emerald light flickered on the 
horizon. | could hear the silence as | swung up the 
side of the convict transport ship, and my skin 
crept. The smell hit me first. You’ve smelled slave 
Ships, | trust? That reek of human fear and ordure 
and misery? If not, | encourage you to do so. It may 
change your mind on many things. One voyage, 
they say, and you may yet come away human, but 
sign on for a second and you will lose some part of 
your soul. This was worse. This did not give a 

man a second chance. It hit me in the face like the 
moist wind on the opening of a hothouse door, and 
| bent double and vomited over the side. 

“Not pretty, eh?” said Joseph Barnes, the 

Master, as | straightened up, holding my 
handkerchief to my mouth. 

“What...” | asked, looking out over a 

deserted deck, ropes lying in tangles, sails 


unmanned despite the livid sky, marines sleeping 


in the bow netting rather than go below. “What is 
the cause?” 

“Death.” Dr Mortimer came aboard with his 
servant behind him. “That is the smell of death, 
and...” He sniffed the air as a gourmand might 
sniff a fine bottle of wine, sifting through the 
various flavours. His jowls drooped, and he 
hugged his bag to his chest as though it were a 
Sleeping child. “Typhus, | believe.” His smile 
looked winched up by thin lines. “The bouquet of 
Newgate.” 

“Gaol fever, he means.” Barnes was a 

starving bulldog, his skin hanging in folds, almost 
green in the eerie light. We followed him below, 
to a bare and silent mess deck. Hammocks, each 
sewn closed about a human form, were piled up in 
the stern. A speckled arm lolled from a cot still 
swinging from the deck above, and Mortimer 
picked it up with professional interest, looking 


pleased when its owner screamed. 


The smell filled every orifice, oozed almost 

visibly into one’s footsteps. Not like battle, that’s 

a bright smell, sulphur and hot brass and fresh 
meat, coppery and clean. This was foul. 

“Yes.” Mortimer dropped the arm and 

proceeded to the cage built into the bows. 
“Typhus.” No movement stirred behind the bars. 
Down in the hold where the less privileged had 
been confined, there was no sound. Only that fetor, 
Sliding up the stairway like a snake. 

“A storm is coming,” | said, numb with the 

horror of it. There must have been lanterns, | 
expect. | believe Barnes had one in his hand. But | 
remember the scene pitch black, as though we 
stood in a pit. “How many men do you have to man 
the ship?” 

“Not enough.” Barnes drew in a wheezing 

suck of breath. “We was tired to start with. All this 
fucking tacking upwind, sir, we was fit for the 


knackers weeks ago. Then this started and we 


dropped like flies. Four of us left, sir, fit and 
healthy, counting the marines. Ten with the 
remaining prisoners, but they’re women.” 

| looked back at the pile of hammocks in the 

stern, the lowermost already seeping with 
putrefaction. The topmost was barely two feet in 
length, sewn carefully to the larger form beside it. 
Barnes caught me looking and dropped a hand onto 
its swathed head. Tenderly, so as not to wake it. 
“That 'un’s Martha, my daughter. And this ’un’s 
my wife.” 

“I will send over crew from the other ships. 

At once,” | said, looking away so that he might 
weep in peace. It would be a near thing, but | 
believed we had just time to transfer men enough 
to get her through the storm. Maybe time to heave 
that pile of corpses overboard first, if we rushed. 

A nine-day blow with them tumbling about the ship 
like grisly skittles did not bear thinking about. 


Disaster has a funny way of breaking upon 


you by fits and starts, too large for you to 
comprehend the entirety at once. Dr Mortimer set a 
hand in the small of my back. Which | resented, | 
must say. He was always one for these little 
liberties. He muttered, “Sir,” in that tone these 
people reserve for tragedy and large bills. “We 
arrived healthy at Rio. This must have come 

aboard there. Given the amount of socialization 
between ships in the first weeks out, | feel it 
incumbent upon me to say...” 

The first tiny wave of the oncoming storm 

lifted the sea around us. | could feel it passing 
beneath the keel, shivering up through the planks of 
the hull. A change coming. An omen. | did not lift 
the doctor by his lapels and shake him. | hope 
you'll agree that was very restrained. “It’s in the 
other ships too?” 


“Undoubtedly, sir. And also our own.” 
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McCall’s fatal tumble from the rigging had 

made my mind up. No matter our determination, 
we could not sail directly into the wind. We would 
have to dare the Horn. | would give the order to 
turn west the moment Garnet returned. 

Driving rain had begun to lash horizontally 

across the greasy grey swells of the building sea. 
Garnet’s body, as he scrambled aboard, made a 
hole in this wall of water. His lips were blue, and 
beneath his sable hat, his hair whipped forward, 
thrashing like black tentacles. The pupils of his 
eyes were wide and dark as if from opium smoke. 
“They're dead,” he said. “They’re all dead.” 

“Get a grip, man!” | exclaimed, twisted 

within at his distress. But | needed him back, under 
control and at work, more than | needed to give 
sympathy. “What the hell kind of a report is that?” 
As soon as | got the true story out of him, | 

roused our own invalids on deck. We fought our 


way to the limping hulks of the transports, 


grappling and pulling them close one by one. The 
poor remnants of the crew from Drake and 
Cornwall amounted to no more than ten exhausted 
men bent double against the strengthening wind, 
speechless and cadaverous and dappled with livid 
red spots. | would not abandon even the violent 
convicts, much less those whose crimes had been 
merely to be hungry and desperate, and so as the 
waves mounted | sent the marines to swarm across 
from one ship to the next, breaking open the barred 
doors and bringing every human creature who still 
drew breath into the Banshee. 

Lashed 

together 

with Quicksilver, we 

plummeted down the troughs of waves that had 
become mountainsides. The sky had met the sea, 
and we breathed water only a little less dense than 
the ocean. The tear and smack and boom of 


lightning raced towards us on clouds like boiling 


black tar. 

Banshee wailed like her namesake as the 
unmanned Quicksi/ver wrenched at her, turning her 
broadside into waves that smashed down upon her 
like rockslides. | grabbed the arm of the last 
convict, scraped him over the rail, dropped him on 
the deck and hacked at the cables holding the dead 
ship to our living one. They parted, and as | 
screamed orders to set Banshee running before the 
wind, | saw the three abandoned vessels of my 
little fleet heel over, the sea swamping aboard 
them. A wallow, a moment’s smoothness on the 
surface of that raging ocean, and they were gone. 
Happy the man who dies in the middle of a 
storm—who never reaches the safety and sanctuary 
of calm, who never has time to contemplate the 
ruin he has just suffered. For there was my career 
and my reputation gone in under a minute, and if 
I'd had time to think about it then, | might not have 


had courage for what was to come. 


But the wind veered and hauled about us, and 

the wheel bucked beneath the helmsman’s hands 
like an unbroken stallion. Lightning hit the water 
next to us in a bang and a plume of steam, lanced 
down again, and we heard a shriek like the gates of 
hell opening, saw one intense, vivid image of the 
supply ship, Ardent, lit up, dazzling white against 
the black abyss of sky and sea as the bolt hit her 
main mast. Everything blazed, etched in burning 
bright lines and fathomless dark. And then she was 
behind us too, a suggestion of flame in the gloom. 
Michael Franklin at the wheel gave a high- 

pitched, gurgling scream. He must briefly have let 
go. The wheel had spun and the spokes caught him 
in the stomach, beneath the ribs. | don’t know 
whether he still lived at that point. It was grab him 
or grab the helm, and to let the wheel spin was to 
risk every soul aboard. His body tumbled past me 
as | crawled, bent double against the wind, to 


reach the helm. The wheel almost lifted me from 


the deck. | clung on, every muscle in my back and 
belly tearing with the effort of holding it still, 
fighting the pull of the sea, the insolent, easy 
strength of the wind. 

It blew for nine days. 

| remember very little of the end of it. Hands, 

on mine, eased my claw-like grip off the spokes. | 
recall my puzzlement as to what this warmth could 
be about my fingers. Looking up, | saw a face 


where I had been used to seeing the sky. “Sir,” this 


[yd 


face said, “it’s safe for you to sleep now. Come 
on.” 

It was Garnet, of course. 

| had been somewhere far away from 

humanity, from speech and thought and regret. As 
he got a shoulder under my arm and peeled me 
from the helm, I felt my senses were being 


darkened—|! had become the ship. | had forgotten 


what it was to be a man. 

“Come now.” He taught me to walk again, 

guiding my uncertain steps into the cabin. “It’s 
over and we’re through it. Go to sleep, sir.” 
Between the two of us—| daresay | was very 

little help—I was tumbled into my cot and covered 
with blankets. As | spiralled into unconsciousness 
he leaned over and kissed my brow, his lips like 
sandpaper and his hollow cheeks furred with ten 
days’ growth of beard. 

When I woke, a day later, | had stiffened in 

every limb. | shuffled, bleary-eyed, out of the 
cabin, wondering what a captain had to do to geta 
cup of coffee and a hot breakfast after he had 
steered his ship single-handedly through the storm. 
A pearl-grey sky floated above us, wisps of 

cloud hurrying from the east. The foremast lay over 
the bow in a cat’s cradle of fallen rigging, 

dragging at us like a sea anchor. Why was no one 


attending to it? 


Zachary Walsh stood asleep at the wheel, and 

on all the rigging and the rails of the ship drowsed 
hundreds of sea birds exhausted by the storm. We 
were covered over with bundles of white feathers, 
but there was no other human being on deck. 
“Zachary! Zach!” | whispered, my voice as 

stiff and overstrained as my muscles. As | reached 
out to shake him awake, his head tilted gently with 
the roll of the ship and I saw the hectic flush, the 
red rash of typhus that spread beneath his chin. 
Casting a hitch about the wheel to keep us on 
course, | caught him before he fell and hauled him 
laboriously to the companionway stair. 
“Lieutenant Kent! Dr Mortimer!” | called, 

trying not to let the panic enter my voice. “Where 
the hell is everyone?” 

The answer met me on the gun deck: long 

rows of swathed shapes, and a shorter row of 
invalids hanging in their hammocks. Someone had 


opened three of the gunports and a wet, cold 


breeze blew in, making the stench endurable. | like 
to think my first thought was not Not Garnet— 
please say he is still alive! But that thought was 
very present, adding a newly personal twist to my 
feeling of helplessly falling. 

A sound of knocking came up from the orlop 

deck beneath my feet—metal on wood, the clatter 
and glissade of chains. | will admit my skin 
crawled. | thought myself dead, the captain of a 
ghost ship condemned to sail these bitter waters 
for all time as a warning against... 

But there my imagination faltered, and the 

door to the wardroom opened, proving me not 
quite abandoned yet. Garnet came out, with a kind 
of calmness in his demeanour that spoke of having 
endured madness and won through it, sailing 
shattered out the other side. He had even shaved. 
He had even shaved! | could have kissed him 

for that act of defiance, of humanity in the face of 


this utter ruin. But Mortimer came out after him 


and so | did not. 

“Captain,” Garnet said gently, and took hold 

of Zach's trailing legs by the knees. Together we 
manoeuvred the man into a waiting hammock. 
Garnet turned aside to find a blanket, tucked it in 
around the unconscious sailor with a fatherly 
tenderness | had not anticipated in him. He was so 
reassuringly in control of himself that | found it 
easy to imitate him—to click back into place like 
the rudder sliding back onto its pintles, ready for 
use. Affection for him swelled up and almost filled 
the hollow place the state of my ship had opened in 
my chest. 

“This happened during the storm?” | asked, 
nodding at the line of casualties without taking my 
eyes from the edge of his lips. He had a little scar 
there. Perhaps he'd split it, fighting as a child. It 
glimmered silver. | thought the skin must be thinner 
than in other places, the pulse beneath hotter, and 


at the thought life came thundering back into my 


veins, scalding sweet. | regretted the dead—their 
names are in the beginning of this book and | read 
them over every night—but the same life that 
breaks the shell, that sends the sap of trees 
hammering into the sky, demanded its recognition 
from me. We were not dead, either of us. We were 
alive, and | ached to prove it. 

Garnet responded to my gaze. His nostrils 

flared and his mouth opened a little. He inched 
forward. If we had been alone | believe we would 
have rutted there amidst the corpses, and it would 
have been... It would have been holy, in some 
way: life’s victory, an affirmation that love was 
greater than death. 

But we were not alone. Garnet wrenched 

himself away, cleared his throat. | sat down 
shakily on the nearest cannon. And Dr Mortimer, 
who looked like the skin of a sausage after the 
meat has been squeezed out, said, “I’ve no doubt 


the disease has been aboard some time, 


manifesting itself only as a general malaise and 
lowness of spirits. But the storm taxed our 
resistance too greatly. We could no longer keep it 
in check, and it has soread—” his smile, even 
now, was not without an element of scientific 
interest “—with extraordinary rapidity and 
completeness.” 

“So | see.” | stood, lifting up along with my 
bones the weight of responsibility for all of this. 
“There is no one on deck. How many men do we 
have fit for duty?” 

“Six.” Mortimer did not attempt to soften the 
blow. “The three of us. Lieutenant Gregory, the 
commander 

of 

the Quicksilver. Taff Walsh, 

foretopman out of the Cornwall. And Ben Hough, 
one of the jailers, also out of the Cornwall. They 
are asleep, but | can rouse them if you wish.” 


“No, let them rest. I’ve no doubt they need it.” 


“If, under Providence,” Mortimer went on 

with a careful note of hope, “we are permitted 
another week of calm, then | believe | should be 
able to provide you with a further nineteen 
convalescents, capable of light duties.” 

“Very well,” | said, quailing inside. Six 

exhausted men to handle a three-masted ship as she 
negotiated her way into an unknown harbour in 
potentially foul winds? Yet we could not stay at 

sea. Not here in this perilous southern ocean, 

where storms came as regular as the tick of a 

clock. 

As | thought this, there came again that deep, 
indistinct groaning from the hollow of the hold 
beneath us—the rattle of chains and something that 
sounded almost like speech. My wits had settled 
and this time, though the hair still stood up on my 
arms, | took a lantern from its nail in the bulkhead 
and edged slowly down the ladder. The noise 


stilled. The light ran away from me, illuminating 


the ribs of the hull like the belly of a whale and 
revealing blackened, shabby, hunched things that 
moved, shuffling forward until their chains 
twanged taut. Their eyes glistened with the flame 
of my lamp. 

“Get us out of here!” He was a flash of teeth 

in a tangled beard. A distinguished-looking man 
once, perhaps, but goblin-like in that half-light. 

I’ve never seen eyes before or since that had such 
a red light in them, but his words were reasoned 
enough. “Please, Captain! You are the captain, 
ain’t you? Please, we can help! Just let us out.” 
“You've been fed?” | asked, while inside, my 

heart seemed to turn to brass, its beat jerky and far 
more terrified than it had ever been facing the 
French. 

“Oh aye,” said he. “And watered like cattle 

when they could spare the time. But we’ve all had 
the fever, ain’t we, and come out the other side, fit 


and healthy, and you need us.” 


| didn’t like his smile. The records of his 

offence had gone down with his ship, but if he had 
not done murder in the past, | believed he was 
contemplating it now. 

“I will think on it,” | said, and went out into 

the open air with the sense that | was running 
away. 

“There are three-and-twenty of them, sir.” 

Garnet had followed me, and now he leaned into 
the wheel for support. “Twenty-three men, with 
nothing to look forward to at our destination but 
dust and chains. And six of us. If there’s a single 
man among them with knowledge of navigation, 
we'd be signing our death warrant to let them 
free.” 

| took a glass and climbed to the mainmast 
topmast yard, scouring the three hundred and sixty 
degrees of horizon for land. Given nine days 
running before a wind of twelve knots or more, we 


must have rounded the Horn in the storm. America 


should lie to the east—the long hospitable coast of 
Chile, where we could land and nurse our invalids 
back to life, rest and eat and regain our strength, 
and draft in any adventurous Chilean lad who 
cared to sail with us. If there was but a blue, 
cloudlike shape on the edge of sight, a change in 
sea and clouds, we might yet be saved. 

A smudge darkened the edge of the world to 
starboard. My heart leapt into my dry throat as | 
peered and peered through the little circular 
window at that low... ridge of hills in the 
distance? Or might it be a reef? Was there a line of 
white beneath it where the surf broke on the shore? 
The log had gone over the side in the storm along 
with the midshipman who had been trying to read 
it. All I Knew was that we had been tossed like a 
thrown stone steadily west northwest. How far we 
had travelled | had no idea, and would not until the 
Skies cleared enough to show us the moon. But it 


could be America, over there. It was not beyond 


the bounds of possibility. God almighty, have 
mercy on this sinner now. Let it be land. Please, 

let it be land. 

The wind blew still nor’ nor’west, away from 

what | thought must be the coast. If it was land, that 
smudge of black should be growing fainter, 

dipping slowly beneath the horizon. 

It flickered white. | took the glass from my 

eye and rubbed the strain from my face, and when | 
looked again the shape was larger, darker, more 
defined. | felt then as a man must who is alone and 
wounded in the woods and hears the first howl of 
the wolves, a kind of paralysis of terror and 
disbelief. The thing was flying towards us out of 

the east. Ten minutes more and | could see it as 
boiling black thunderheads, piling up one on top of 
another. Their undersides drew down into strange, 
demonic dugs, stained crimson and weeping rain 
as red as blood. 


Courage drained from me. | closed my eyes 


and clung to the rigging, resting my cheek against 
the worn fibres of the shrouds, and | might have 
stayed there until the storm overtook us and blew 
me into the air like a child’s kite, had not Garnet 
beneath me suddenly begun to laugh. 

| climbed down, startled. The thrum of the sea 
through the hull had already strengthened and the 
lines popped and hissed as they tightened. Garnet 
looked up at me, the distant lightning reflected in 
his eyes. “Dear God, sir,” he laughed, his smile 
wide and bright, “it isn’t often you get to watch 
your own death flying towards you across the 
water. It’s just as the poets say. It’s sublime!” 

His joy leapt the gap between us like a flame 
travelling down a fuse. It touched something within 
me and exploded, filling me with light and heat. | 
thought him a magnificent madman, and he filled 
me with awe and delight. In that moment | knew for 
the first time that | loved him. 


His lunacy infected me. | wanted nothing so 


much as to drive him into the cabin, lock the door, 
and couple as the ship was ripped apart around us, 
dying as I’d never dared live. 

But | was the captain and below my feet there 
Sslumbered still a score of my crew and twenty- 
three other human souls whose well-being was my 
responsibility. Half in love with death as | was, | 
would not let them perish without doing my utmost 
to save them. 

“All hands on deck, Mr Littleton, if you 

please.” | brought the keys of the manacles out of 
the stern locker in which they had been stowed and 
passed them to him solemnly. He grasped my 
fingers with them and pressed, clasping my hands 
for a long moment, knowing what | was going to 
say. The wind picked up and shrieked in the 

rigging and the first spatterings of that bloody rain 
smacked aboard, hailstones rattling down with it. 
“All hands please, Mr Littleton,” | said. 


“Including the prisoners.” 


“Aye, aye sir. At once.” 


Garnet ele. 


You felt that too? | wish I’d known! I still 

think there could be no better way to die than that 
—the glory and the ecstasy of it. Maybe when we 
grow old? When the aches and pains begin, you 
lose your teeth and | my hair, we can buy a sloop 
and fit it out like an emperor’s tomb and run it into 
the maw of a black squall. Let the sea tear apart 
that which it brought together. Better than dying in 
bed, incapable, incontinent, and wrinkled, buried 
in separate graves by mourners to whom the 
survivor would never be able to tell his grief. 

But yes, yes. | dare not risk your rebuke. | 

have remembered | am supposed to be telling the 
story and not embarrassing you with my thoughts. 
They came up the companionway steps like 


black dogs, hunkered over, stiff, scarce able to 


walk from their long confinement in chains. They 
paused at the top, straightening with exquisite care, 
squinting at the light and snuffing the racing, water- 
laden air. | can’t find it in me to blame them for 
what they did. I’d have done the same had | been 
caught scrumping apples, confined in chains for 
months, tossed and forgotten as human ballast in 
the utter dark and freezing cold of the underwater 
hull. If I'd gone into that a man, I’d have come out 

a monster. | can’t blame them. 

Harry a little | can blame. He should have 

known. But | think he did. | think he knew they 
would turn on us, but he wanted to give us alla 
chance at life anyway. The heart of a hero beats in 
the breast of that man, even though he does look so 
much like a bailiff’s enforcer. 

It did not begin immediately. It took three 

days. The first day, our prisoners were still too 
cramped in themselves, unaware of their 


opportunities and blasted out of their mortal 


concerns by the rising, enfolding seas. Landsmen 
all, they’d never seen anything like this. They 
thought nature something to subdue: a field to 
plant, a steady place under their feet. No one but 
those who have gone down to the sea can know 
man’s sheer insignificance in the world. When 
Neptune rages, one cannot reason with him, one 
can only hold on and hope to endure. For some, it 
is a strangely intoxicating freedom. For others, it 
loosens their wits and makes them grovel on the 
deck, blind and helpless as maggots. There are no 
unbelievers on the sea—the gods are there, visible 
in all their power, and a man must live with them, 
or die. 

Harry lived up to his name and harried them 

at every turn, sword in hand—for the powder of a 
pistol would have been drenched beyond use in 
seconds—giving them the will to move. He pitted 
himself against their terror and won, driving them 


to work the sails, to set loose the wreckage of the 


foremast, to hold down the wheel. We taught them 
—we had to teach them—to read the compass and 
the flags, to keep the ship running, running fast in 
front of the wind. 

By the end of the second day, you could see it 

in their faces, behind the smear of weariness, the 
thought, This is not so hard. We can do this. 

That was when | put the barrel of water and 

the wax-paper-wrapped parcel of hardtack in the 
pinnace and loosened all the ropes that held her 
tight to the deck. I’m not certain even now whether 
this was forethought or cowardice. | know | dared 
not tell Mortimer or Lieutenant Gregory what | had 
done, lest they should take it for defeatism or even 
mutiny. What can | say? | like to have an escape 
route prepared. 

On the third day, the wind fell briefly, and a 

gleam of yellow sunshine pierced the cloud. From 
yards and rigging our convicts looked up and 


cheered, light tender over battered faces. Steam 


rose in frail curls from the decks as the hot sunlight 
dried them. 

Gregory put a hand on the scuttlebutt, dipped 

me out fresh storm water. He was a lovely 
creature, not above nineteen years of age, smooth 
Skinned and rosy as a girl. You’d have thought he 
rouged his lips, they were so pink, and he was as 
leggy and eager and charming as a new colt. God 
knows what he must have suffered, growing up in 
the Navy, but it had made him wary. He glanced 
down at his reflection, up again at me. “This... 
this is it, isn’t it, sir? The moment they turn on us.” 
The clouds thinned and streamed away to the 

west, a sky of cerulean blue dreaming hot above 
our heads. The scuttlebutt blazed silver, a perfect 
mirrored circle, and the air filled with the scent of 
wet hemp. One by one, like fruit too heavy to stay 
on the bough, men came down from the rigging. 
The soft thud of their bare feet sounded on the deck 


all around us. 


“They'd be fools,” | said. Then loudly, “Can’t 

you see the second front following on behind?” | 
pointed out east, and indeed there hung a second 
black line, thin as a pencil stroke. “Can’t you taste 
the lightning in the air? This is only a temporary 
respite. It’ll be on us again in minutes.” 

We'd had to give them axes with which to 

clear away the fallen foremast and its tangles of 
snagged rigging. We hadn’t dared to ask for them 
back. Now the leader of the convicts, a man named 
Nathan Carter, walked over to us, took the cup 
from my hand, and dropped it on the deck. 

| had been working beside them for the past 

three days. My hands were swollen, bleeding, and 
black from rope burns. | had slept perhaps twenty- 
four hours in the past fortnight. | had begun to see 
the phantoms of our fleet keeping pace with us, 
their crewmen all in grey, rags of black flesh about 
gleaming bone. | saw one now, behind him, and it 


was Joseph Barnes, who had gone down with the 


Drake rather than leave his wife and child. 

A month-long fury boiled the blood within 

me. | slammed the heels of both hands up beneath 
Carter’s breastbone. The blow lifted him off his 
feet, sent him sprawling on the deck, winded, 
struggling for breath and shocked at the swift 
response. As he lay there, glaring at me, | made to 
kick him in the balls. 

“Mr Littleton!” A tearing noise behind me, 

and the seams of my coat parted as Harry grabbed 
onto the material and hauled me away. | still think 
he was wrong to do so. Perhaps he had not seen 
the blatant, deliberate challenge to my authority, 
and therefore he supposed | had started it. | had 
not. But | thought, even in my rage, that reacting at 
once and with maximum force might yet have 
cowed them. Harry, Geoffrey, and | had swords; 
we were military men, we’d fought all our lives. | 
think we could have taken them. Four or five 


down, dead, and the rest would have thought better 


of it. 

But Harry ... Harry was a little too gentle for 

the rank he inhabited. He saw, perhaps, something 
of himself in the prisoners. Understood their 
Station in life better than I, and wished to talk. He 
hoped we could all come through this somehow 
together. An admirable sentiment, but naive. 

“How could you instigate this now?” He spun 

me around, put himself between me and the slowly 
closing ring of prisoners. The fury on his face 
matched mine—he was terrified. “The second half 
is coming!” 

It soed upon us almost at his call. The first 

outlying wave of the next storm built under 
Banshee's abused hull until it groaned and the 
lines thrummed. Carter rolled to his stomach, 
pushed himself up onto his knees and spat on the 
good clean oak of His Majesty’s deck. “We don’t 
need these buggers anymore,” he yelled. “It’s our 


ship now. Our rules. Give 'em what they deserve, 


lads. Twelve fucking months in chains, they owe 
us! Now get them!” 

He came for me, teeth bared. My sword was 
already in my hand. | cut his throat without a 
second’s thought. A lukewarm mixture of rain and 
blood spattered my face as the temperature 
plummeted and the sea bucked beneath us. 

Wind screamed in the rigging so loud | could 

not hear the convicts gasp as Carter thudded to his 
knees and thence to the deck. But their faces 
changed. It recurs to me in dreams, the way heady 
hope, gleefulness, became grim at the sight of that 
fountain of blood pumping out of his throat. 

My own heart choked me as if it were trying 

to follow suit. | took a breath and they were on us. 
They piled on Harry first, because he seemed 
weaker than I. Ten of them at least set about him, 
like a village football match, all gouging hands and 
kicks and elbows. Three of the bravest edged 


towards me, fanning out so that | should not be 


able to defend against all of them at once. Behind 
me, | could hear above the wind the tiny, tinny 
noise of steel-on-steel as Gregory fought for his 
life. Above us the unmanned yards creaked round 
and the sails blew out, thundering and snapping 
uselessly. 

We tipped over the crest of a wave. A wall of 
water slammed across the deck. | grabbed a 
flailing line, watched with triumph as one of my 
attackers was swept away, flapping in the grip of 
the water like a minnow poured out of a jar. 
Wrapping the rope around my wrist, | swung out, 
caught the second man in the chest with my heels. 
He spiralled away like a sycamore seed in the 
gale. 

Banshee slid sideways down the wave, the 
relentless gale heeling her over, her port rail 
below the water. | darted a glance to starboard and 
saw a wall of water some fifty feet high, deep 


emerald green, flecked with racing dots of foam. 


We slid down its side, broadside on, and above us 
the crest of the wave built and bent over. Tons and 
tons of water mere seconds away from falling like 
boulders atop us, crushing us, filling us up and 
foundering us. 

A tang of copper in the air. Gregory’s 
yellow-haired head flew like a cannonball 
overboard. | felt almost glad. | knew now that it 
was over. We were lost. 

And then the wind fell, cut off by the 

enormous wave. The dead, damp air filled with 
Harry’s voice, calling out to me. | felt that time 
slowed, or perhaps | was freed of it, to partake a 
little in the nature of eternity. Possessed by a 
berserk strength, | ran up the inclined deck of the 
ship, stabbed two of his assailants in the back, and 
grabbed a handful of uniform coat. It was like 
stepping into a shower of knives—edges 
everywhere. | slashed a red-haired man in the 


stomach while | hauled Harry with all my strength 


towards the ship’s boat. 

Something tapped me on the leg. I saw a 

brief, blazing glimpse of Harry’s face, eyes wide 
and dark as the sea, a molten star of white rage 
within them. He leaned past me. A whisper of 
movement as his sword passed within inches of my 
face, and then a man behind me was stumbling to 
his knees, clutching at his eye, blood seeping 
through his fingers. As he fell, something tugged 
again where | had felt the tap, and looking down | 
Saw a marlinspike driven all the way through my 
thigh from one side to the other. 

| recall thinking | had never seen anything so 
comical in all my life. When I pushed Harry 

against the boat, drew up the tarp that covered it to 
indicate to him that he should get in, | was laughing 
too hard to speak. 

Shadow fell black on the ship. Columns of 

solid water pelted the deck like ammunition, and 


then one of the convicts screamed, a high-pitched, 


pig-like noise that echoed strangely in the trough. 
Solid water curled above us. Spray whipped away 
horizontally as the glassy roof paused before it 

fell. 

Instinctively, the convicts turned their faces 
towards this greater threat, and in that split-second 
pause, Harry dived into the boat. | scrambled after 
him. For a moment | was stuck, the marlinspike 
caught on the tarp. Then | wrenched it out and used 
it to tear through the pre-weakened rope that held 
the boat to the deck. The rope parted. We ground 
Slowly to port across the deck. Harry lashed the 
tarp closed. The sound of tons of seawater 

spewing through Banshee’s port side gunports 
rumbled like thunder beneath us. She rolled further 
over and our speed picked up. We felt the slatey 
grind and shudder of our keel against the deck. The 
boat’s oars bounced about our shins. 

And then a smoothness beneath us and a roar 


above. The tarpaulin bowed inward. Water 


spurted from between the knots. We held it closed 
and felt the deep cold against our fingers. 
Everything not strapped down within the boat rose 
and tumbled against us, oars and barrel and biscuit 
and ropes, bailing bucket and the discarded, 
blood-stained spike. It slowed as we drove 

deeper. Cold and silence encompassed us, but for 
the creaking of the boat’s timbers. Water seeped in 
through the lapped planks. 

We were underwater, pushed down by the 

breaker towards the seabed, maybe to smash there 
like a dropped egg on a flagstone. We held our 
breaths and looked at one another for a long, 
motionless, suspended moment. 

And then with a rush and bubbling we burst 

back onto the surface. With a final clatter, 
everything settled into its place. Like men 
possessed, we peeled back the tarp, set up the mast 
and the single small sail, double reefed, working 


with speed and strength | don’t think I could 


consciously equal again. 

The scrap of canvas caught the wind and, 
collapsing to sit by the stern, | felt life go through 
the rudder. She had steerage way. | turned her to 
run before the wind and she sped like a kite up the 
mountainous sea. 

Harry looked back until we were over the 
streamers of spray and scudding down the next 
trough. | did not. | could see the reflection in his 
eyes, his pupils two dark mirrors. There was 
nothing behind us. The Banshee was lost, capsized 
and gone under, taking all her invalids with her. 

He is a well-set-up man, Harry. Broad 

shouldered. The kind of man you’d put money on at 
boxing. But at that moment a careless touch might 
have shattered him. He sat down as though his 
bones were made of glass. Looking at me, he 
opened his mouth, then shut it again, dumb in his 
desolation. 


“Go to sleep,” | said. “I'll take the first 


watch.” 

With a great struggle, some words surfaced. 

He crouched forward, laid his hand on my knee. 
“Your leg...” 

| looked down in surprise. Truth be told, I’d 
forgotten about it. No one could have been more 
surprised than | to see that my white breeches were 
now crimson and my stocking was gummed to my 
leg with dried blood. That was, of course, the 

point at which it began to hurt. “Oh,” | said—I’m 
aware it was not the wittiest of ripostes—“oh 
damn!” 

He tore the arm from his shirt to make up a 

pad of linen and bound it on firmly with his cravat, 
his hands shaking. His bent head was furred with a 
stubble of hair that shadowed the shape of his skull 
and picked out the vulnerable nape in tiny chestnut 
glints. Everything seemed miraculous to me then, 
limned in the kind of vivid high relief they say is a 


characteristic of the sight of eagles. | brushed my 


palm over his head from forehead to nape and back 
again, feeling how the bristles fought me one way, 
accommodated the next. 

Harry sat back on his heels with a thud. 

“Don’t do that!” 

They say I’m not a tactful man, and perhaps | 

did think, You can hardly be worried about 
greater disgrace than this! But give me credit. 
Even with the searing, scouring pain that was 
working its way up through the marrow of my leg 
and into my stomach and spine, | did not say it. | 
said, “Why not?” 

“Because | don’t want you to.” 

| think of all the wounds I'd had that day, that 


one was the worst. 
Klary Champagn, hia journal 


| was angry with him, you see. And with 
myself also. His impulsiveness had cost me my 


ship; had cost Mortimer and Gregory and Chapman 


and Kent, all the surviving marines and tars, even 
the convicts, their lives. So | thought at the time. | 
hadn’t realized that Carter had been the one to start 
it. That makes a difference. | wish you had told me 
before! | should not have been so resentful over the 
years. It is... It shall not be the least of my regrets 
that | misjudged you so. | am always doing it. You 
make play of being charmingly reckless, a rake 
without responsibility, but | should have known 

you better than that. | am not worthy of you. Not 
now, and not then. 

But | digress. | was at the time furious, and 

hurt, and deeply, burningly ashamed. | wished | 

had gone down with my ship—my first command! 
—and died. | blamed him for saving my useless 

life, and myself for letting him do so. | loathed the 
fact that | wanted to let him carry on petting me 
while | fell asleep with my head in his lap. We 
neither of us deserved that. 


“Can you watch?” | asked at length, 


reluctantly. “How do you feel?” 

“| feel splendid.” He grinned at me, white 

teeth in a face speckled with red gore. “Better than 
fine. | feel... exultant.” 

| couldn’t answer that. | lay down by the mast, 
thoroughly repelled, and fell asleep in an instant. 
When I woke, my head seemed full of oakum, 

and my body an iron structure, partially rusted 
together. Before | opened my eyes, | thought from 
the sound of the wind that the storm had abated a 
little. Though I lay in a pool of rainwater, its rate 
of descent had slowed. A rhythmic scrape and 
shush lulled me back to oblivion, and when | woke 
again it was distinctly drier beneath me. 

| looked up. Garnet sat in the stern, his black 

hair blown forward over his face, the tiller under 
his arm and the ropes of the sail in one hand as he 
bailed with the other. He lacks at least ten of my 
years, and at that point he looked, against the 


breaking dawn, young and weary and beautiful. 


He turned his head to look at me. It seemed an 
enormous effort. His face was white as paper and 
those brown eyes of his looked black to the rim. 
“Harry. I’m tired.” 

My heart twisted within me and my anger 

fled. Even with my guilt and desolation, it seemed 
| had space for a fresh pain. | should have known 
the battle vigour would wear off and leave him 
watching over me, injured, alone, and rebuked, 
with both our lives in his hands and no word of 
thanks. | was an utter villain. 

Creakily, my bones protesting the movement, 

| found water and hard tack, passed them to him. 
Then | got him by the shoulders, and as he had 
done for me earlier, | eased him away from the 
tiller. He yielded to me, heavy, limp, and 
confiding, not an ounce of strength left in him. 

“I have a niece,” | said, my arms about his 

chest, settling him down into a sitting position 


beneath me. His head drooped onto my knee, his 


eyes closed. “Betsy. My sister and her husband let 
her sit up to hear my tales when I am in port, and 
She falls asleep just like this: draped all over me. | 
can lift up her little arm and let it fall, and she does 
not wake.” 

He gave a “hmn” of amusement, tried to open 

his eyes and failed. 

My eyes burned as | brushed my fingers 

against his throat. How could | have blamed him 
for a disaster that was my own responsibility? | 

had known all along that Garnet was proud and 
reckless, arrogant and hot-tempered, with that 
aristocratic certainty that everything he did must be 
right. | had gone against his advice in ordering the 
convicts to be released. | had loaded him with the 
responsibility of commanding them, though | knew 
he was weary beyond reason or restraint. If he had 
Snapped briefly under the pressure and hit one of 
them, unprovoked, well, it was no worse than 


many a boatswain had done to a surly new recruit. 


As his captain, | should have seen his fraying 
temper and restrained it before the damage could 
be done. | had asked too much of him. The death of 
my crew, the wreckage of all my hopes? It was my 
fault, not his. 

How deep pride goes! Even then, | cherished 

a small ember of self-regard, because | was nobly 
and selflessly able to forgive Garnet. | thought it a 
proof of my love. Now | see that he was blameless 
all along. Even my forgiveness was an offence to 
him, for | patronised him when | should have 
trusted his judgement. | treated him like a boy 
when he has always been the better man. This | 
will try to remember in future, so that | do not 
make the same error again. 

“You're not angry?” he asked me then, his 

voice slurring with tiredness. 

| threaded my fingers through his hair and 

teased out the tangles of blood and salt. A 


wearying inner voice told me we should not be 


talking so—like lovers, stirring drowsily in the 

early morning, warm beneath the blankets. But why 
not? Who was here to see? We were ruined and 
dying, and together. And for the first time in my 
life—since, at the age of ten, | began to suspect 
there was something strange about me—| felt free. 
At peace. “No,” | murmured, watching his fingers 
open, and the biscuit he had taken up fall out into 
his lap. “I’m not angry. Or at least, only with 
myself. I’m sorry, Garnet. I’m so sorry.” 

By midday, the storm had slackened to 

become a fine following wind, the swell had 
decreased, and the sky above had turned the most 
translucent of whites. A glow like a hot pearl 
concealed behind those filmy clouds showed me 
the sun, finally, enough for me to take a guess at 
our direction. Still mostly west with some 

northing. | thought perhaps, with a little luck, we 
might yet strike Tahiti and be saved, though luck 


had not been the greatest distinguishing feature of 


this trip so far. 

Garnet slept all day, while | thought about my 
life. All my striving for success and it had come to 
this: nothing—worse than nothing. If we made it 
back to England by some outrageous miracle, a 
court martial would be waiting for me, as it was 
for any captain who lost a ship. | had lost four. 
Perhaps five, if the Ardent too had gone down, as 
seemed likely. An astonishing degree of failure 
that deserved to be punished with the utmost 
rigour, pour encourager les autres. The irony of 
it! All those years | had feared to reach out lest | 
bring disgrace on myself and here it was, 
inescapable. It seemed that should | not drown, 
then | must indeed be destined to hang. 

Steam rose off us as we travelled onwards. 

Our coats dried on our backs. Garnet woke 
sunburned, his face flushed pink, staggered to the 
heads and then to the barrel of water to drink 


thirstily. When he settled himself to the tiller | did 


the same, then brought the bucket back and set it, 
upturned, between his legs so | could sit there, 
leaning back against his chest. He gave a snort of 
amusement, and pressed his smile to the crown of 
my head. “I like you better like this.” 

“I find | no longer need worry about the 

propriety of a relationship with an officer of 

inferior rank. If l'm not hanged for incompetence 
when we get home, l'Il be turned before the mast 
for sure.” 

“You think we’ll get home?” He placed a kiss 

on the tip of my ear, startling me into laughter. 

“At this moment | don’t very much care.” 

| felt his low, rich chuckle through the 

muscles of my back and it warmed me like the sun. 
Setting an arm around me, he idly unbuttoned my 
waistcoat from top to bottom, and though | eagerly 
wished to know whether he would move on to 
other buttons after, | fell asleep before | could find 


out. 


Sometimes those first days come back to me 

in dreams as a glimpse of paradise. We were hot 
and cramped and thirsty, filthy, dishevelled, sick 
of hardtack, and the barrel of water grew staler by 
the day. Yet what | remember is the solid warmth 
of him in my arms, drowsing, peaceful and 
contented as we drifted onwards under the light of 
the stars. It was the first time | had ever been so 
purely happy. 

We talked. | learned about his family; a 

mother and father so devoted to each other that the 
children had always known they came second. He 
detailed all their different ways of attracting 
attention, from the ostentatious perfection of the 
eldest, to Garnet’s waywardness. He too had 
nieces whom he adored. “I was bringing home the 
most beautiful packet of silk for Constance’s first 
ball dress. She will be coming out soon, and that 
shade of jonquil would have brought out the 


chestnut in her hair.” 


His brows creased. We had unpicked his 

cravat and made a line, bent a pin into a hook and 
threaded on it the juiciest, whitest, most 
energetically squirming maggot we could shake out 
of the bread, and he was sitting dangling this 
impromptu fishing rod over the side. He shifted it 
into the other hand, rubbed his forehead, squeezing 
his eyes shut. “The silk is at the bottom of the 
ocean now. And | may never see her again.” 
Something took the bait. | saw the line whip 

out through his fingers and lunged for it, catching it 
just before it hit the water, landing an ugly, wide- 
mouthed, warty creature, a toad of the fish world. 
“Yes!” | cried, elated at still being able to achieve 
something. “Yes. | got one! You nearly lost him, 

you sluggard!” 

He had not re-opened his eyes. “My head 

hurts,” he said. “The light is too bright.” 

| used to be a steady sort of man, but Garnet 


has always had this ability to tip me from 


overweening joy to despair and back again. | left 
the creature flapping in the bilges and pressed my 
hand to his face. He all but scorched me. 

Savagely, | shoved back the wool of his coat, 

the loosened neck of his shirt, and saw the fierce 
red blush where no sunburn should be. There on 
the hot, smooth flesh stood out the little mottled 
circles of typhus. 

I’m told Job in his trial never once sinned by 

being angry with God. | was not so restrained. | 
stood by the mast and screamed my voice hoarse at 
Him, shaking my fist at the heavens and dredging 
up every obscenity from my childhood | had ever 
carefully purged from my speech. There came no 
reply, and in the end Garnet had to beg me to stop, 
for | was making his headache worse. 

| sat down again, squashed flat like an ant 

under a man’s foot. | was no doctor, and even if | 
were, | had no medicines. | had nowhere to go. 


The storm had thrown me off my reckoning so far | 


had no hope of guessing our longitude. The empty 
ocean stretched out from horizon to horizon, 
featureless, and | knew the islands on which | 
pinned my hope were scattered in the Southern 
Ocean like a handful of sixpences on a desert of 
white sand. Should the wind blow one degree this 
way, or that, we might pass by them without even 
seeing them, blow onwards, adrift, a funeral barge 
under a black sky full of the points of teeth. 
Looking back on it now, it occurs to me that | 

too may well have been delirious from the heat. It 
seemed such a relief to give up, and yet | was 
weeping as | tied off the sail, put a hitch round the 
rudder and made as comfortable a pallet for us 
both as | could out of rope and our coats. | lay 
down there. There seemed a ceremony to it, as a 
woman of India lies on the pyre of her husband, 
perhaps not willing, but resigned to being 
consumed by fire together with her beloved. 


Gathering Garnet’s lithe frame into my arms, | 


pressed my wet cheek against his forehead to cool 
him. He lifted his chin, instinctively offering a 

kiss. His mouth was dry, his lips hot and rough. 
His breath against my face came in short bursts of 
fire. “Hate you,” he said. “All this time... You 
have to pick now. I’m too tired.” 

“Ssh,” | said, “go to sleep.” It must have been 

the end of everything, because there was such a 
feeling of rightness, of coming home, simply to lie 
there with his skin against mine, our breath 
mingling, our hearts slowly coming into time with 
one another. | closed my eyes and waited for the 
end. 

Let no one say death comes on demand. | 

woke suddenly, as if, at some instinctual level, | 
recognised a change. The oars dug me in the back, 
and my chest and thighs were damp from being 
pressed against Garnet’s blazing heat. An urgency 
had me by the heart, but it had not reached my 


mind. Damn it! | thought, You weren’t supposed to 


wake up afterwards! But | disentangled myself 
nevertheless and crawled back to the stern to look 
out. 

Night had fallen and the cool refreshed me. 

The sea ran on with barely a swell: a long, idle, 
rolling motion, smooth and black. Above us shone 
a spill of stars, pale gold and silver and white. | 
thought they twinkled. But something about that 
flicker kept me braced against the gunwale, gazing 
up. Was there a sound? A peeping? A low, restless 
whirring noise? 

Yes! Yes, there was! 

| bit down on my lower lip and the cracked 

flesh parted. Blood oozed out, salty and thick as | 
peered up into fitful darkness. | caught fluttering, 
Clapping, clicking noises, an impression of 
swooping. Birds! And not gulls. These were a 

great flock of tiny, black, plover-like birds: the 

kind that makes their nests ashore. 


| took the tiller in my hand, the ropes of the 


sail in the other, and turned up into the wind to 
follow them. 

Hours passed. | feared for Garnet, but | knew 

his best hope lay in finding land, where | could 

find him shelter and fresh water. Medicine even, 
God willing. 

The birds, flying fast against the wind, 

scudded away before me until | could no longer 
even guess at them. My heart failed, but | held my 
course, and then, two or three hours later, | felt that 
unexplainable sensation a sailor gets when there is 
land nearby. For me it is a kind of jangle of the 
nerves and a breathlessness. The water feels 
Shallow beneath me and the waves feel wrong. The 
air hangs heavy as though in an old, unopened 
room. 

The sky had turned to slate, grey-blue in the 

east, and sunlight filtered upwards through the sea 
like a candle in too thick a green glass lantern. | 


muffled my breathing behind my hand, strained my 


ears and heard it: surf. The long, uninterrupted 
swells of Oceania breaking on a distant shore. 
“Garnet!” | cried, nudging him with my foot. 

He rolled side to side limply and I, with my 
heartbeat held in suspense, hunkered down and 
shook him violently by the shoulder. “Garnet, 

wake up! That’s an order, Lieutenant. Help me find 
the land!” 

His eyes were half open, a slit of white 

eyeball beneath the fringe of dark lashes. But he 
clung to life still. He gave a little mutter, and his 
pulse raced visibly in his scarlet throat. | caught up 
the bailing bucket, filled it in the sea—the sound of 
breakers growing stronger in the tricky pewter 
twilight of dawn—and dashed the water over his 
face. 

Several doctors have since told me! might as 

well have stabbed him in the heart. The fever 
should be encouraged to grow and reach its 


climax, | now understand. This sudden cooling 


might have proved catastrophic. But he looked so 
hot, so sunken away where | couldn’t reach him, 
and | wanted him to wake. 

Well, l'II know next time if, Heaven forfend, 

there should be a next time. | could not check to 
see what damage I'd done, for as | knelt there, the 
sun came up and the wind freshened. The boom of 
the sail creaked around above my head and, as | 
caught it, | saw over the deep dark blue of the sea 
a line of turquoise more vivid than the gem. 
Breakers dazzled in the newly minted light, and a 
Shallow rise of land showed above them, green 
with trees. 

| stood out to sea once more and sailed 

cautiously along the line of shore, looking for a 
place to safely run the boat through the breakers 
and bring it to land. The dazzling white beach was 
as narrow as a ribbon—scarcely a shelf before 
falling away into deep water. The shore curved in 


like a horseshoe. | discovered it was an island 


little more than a mile long, the main wooded 
spine of it curled about a central lagoon. If | could 
steer the pinnace into that, we would have a gentle 
landfall. 

But out from that central spine curved two 

long arms of dunes and reefs. The water moved 
like serpents over them, and the breakers rolled in, 
lifting themselves up and crashing down on the 
submerged rocks. Risk the waves hurling us down 
to smash on the narrow rock beach, or risk the 
deceitful currents and razor-edged boulders buried 
in the inlet to the lagoon? 

| looked at Garnet. The heat in him was such 

that already his clothes were dry again, his face 
like blood. | was terrified out of my indecision. | 
furled the sail, shipped the oars, and rowed into 
the inlet. 

Had there been two of us—one to row and 

one to watch—we might have done better. | pulled 


for four hours or more, from dawn ’til past noon, 


finding the sandbanks by grinding gently into them, 
and the rocks by bumping off. My back and arms 
passed through cramping and into pain, and thence 
to a kind of thin, red, torn sensation, which 
distracted me splendidly from my riot of 
unproductive emotions. A little after noon, when | 
had, for yet another time, run up what looked like a 
promising channel and come to a dead stop, the sea 
swelled under the keel. The tide had turned and 
begun to build beneath us. | had now to fight not to 
be flung forward too fast. The seas rose and 
foamed about me, crashing down into the open 
boat. 

As | bailed and struggled to row at the same 

time, the swell picked us up, threw us down, 

jarring atop a reef. An oar splintered, tearing itself 
out of my hands. The boat shuddered, grounded, 
scraping itself along a ridge of rocks. Planks 
buckled beneath me and sprung wide, admitting 


rough volcanic pumice grown over with corals. 


Then a second wave lifted us off again, washed us 
over the bar, through and out into the sapphire 
waters of the lagoon. 

The boat sank beneath us. | held Garnet in one 


arm and swam for the shore. 


Garnet etc. 


My poor Harry! Such heroics, and | not 

conscious enough to applaud. Had it been me, | 
would have resented my audience’s lack of 
interest, but he is a better man than |. Oh, don’t 
argue, you know it’s true. 

As for me, | had been dreaming, though 

horribly real it seemed at the time. | found myself 
the newest recruit on the Flying Dutchman, and 
they would keep making me work too hard—| 
being the only one left in possession of enough of a 
corpse to handle the sails. Seizing a sudden 


opportunity to escape, | had dived off into the sea, 


their insubstantial hands clutching at me. So when | 
opened my gritty eyes to find myself washed 
ashore on a dingy pumice beach, | thought at first | 
was still asleep. 

But the waves tickling up my body were 
exquisitely cool, like a mouthful of elderflower 
iced-cream, sweet and fresh and clean. | breathed 
in and felt the air move unobstructed in my chest. 
Splinters of coral dug me in the buttocks with 
edges like shattered glass. If this was a dream, it 
was altogether more embodied than I was used to. 
With much labour I turned my head, my spine 
having been replaced by seaweed and my flesh 
with jelly. There lay Harry, quite exhausted, his 
mouth hanging open and holes in his stockings. No 
hat, no shoes. Urchin-like, bruised about the face. 
The sun shone yellow on his umber stubble and his 
closed eyes. Even fast asleep, he looked 
thoughtful, sceptical, and sad. | used to wonder in 


those days whether he was capable of joy at all. 


Beyond him, the sun shone like adamant on a 
lagoon the unnatural, iridescent blue of a peacock 
feather’s eye. Through the dazzling light and colour 
there lazily sailed towards us the black, triangular 
tip of a cruising shark’s fin. 

| don’t Know how we got up the beach, both 

of us so spent, but you can be assured we did. And 
fast—stumbling and falling and dragging one 
another up, out, away from the water. After 
perhaps five feet, the beach gave way to moss. 
Dwarf trees rustled about our waists and the light 
danced in gold-green stars upon our feet. Harry 
clutched my upper arms as we fell down together 
for the final time. “You...” he gasped. “You.. .!” 
A wild glitter of the eyes and then he lunged 
forward and crushed me, his hands knotting 
painfully in my hair as he sobbed into my neck. I, 
being weak and ill and not immune to sentiment, 
began to cry as well. Partly because | felt so 


dreadful, partly because of everything we had lost. 


Mostly, | believe, simply because he had begun it 
and | could not stop. 

If you think this was unmanly, dear reader, | 
challenge you to do better under similar 
circumstances. 

We shared what must have been the world’s 
dampest kiss—tears and seawater and snot 
between us as | held onto his ears for comfort. We 
shifted closer, little by tired little until we were 
lying entangled. Then we slept in the dappled 
sunshine for a day and a half. 

When we woke, that first morning, we made 

love. Nothing needed to be said; we both 
understood it would happen as soon as we had the 
physical resources to allow it. It was sweet and 
weary and gentle, just kisses and the stroke of 
calloused palms. Afterwards | held Harry tight and 
mourned for all the things he had had to lose to 
make this possible. | wished | had the power to 


give his prudishness and his confidence and his 


career back to him. And in a petty part of myself, | 
wished he might have come to me despite them, 
instead of needing to be ruined first. But | will say 
that holding on to him afterwards, in the warm 
glow and satisfaction of coitus, | entertained the 
inexcusable thought that the past months had been 
worth it. 

Thus began our eight months as castaways. 

For such a long time, there’s little to tell of it. 

Well, it was a little place. The main island lay like 

a sausage curled in a pan, somewhat less than a 
mile long, and narrow. Five minutes’ walk across, 
and nowhere was it possible to get away from the 
sound of the sea. From the ends of the main island 
curled causeways of sand and rock, underwater at 
high tide, but perfectly dry at low, and if one faced 
the lagoon, at the end of the left-hand causeway lay 
two smaller wooded isles. | estimate perhaps a 
hundred acres of green land, all in all. A hundred 


and fifty if one counted the sandbanks. 


The island where we found ourselves proved 
exceptionally suited to life. The trees were of two 
sorts, the one with small white flowers the shape 
of octopus tentacles, the other with leaves that 
turned round as buttons where the saltwater dashed 
against them. In one sheltered spot, the trees grew 
to eight feet in height, like honest, decent English 
trees. Beneath these, we made our camp. But the 
majority of the forest, though composed of the 
same species, was stunted by constant storms and 
Spray. 

Both kinds of tree bore leaves which, we 
discovered from experimentation, might be eaten, 
though those of the button plant needed to be 
stewed first. And both sorts provided wood fine- 
burning for fires, and heavy and durable as iron for 
tools. 

Birds nested everywhere. Grey birds nursed 

their eggs in shallow scrapes beneath the trees. 


Black-plumed seabirds dozed on the sandbanks in 


raucous chattering heaps. Among the branches of 
the trees darted slender white birds with sloe-like 
black eyes, like ghostly crows. And all of these 
were innocent, trusting creatures who never 
learned to flee at our approach. Good eating. 

| suppose you think we did nothing but eat and 
fuck the whole time. Hah! Well, that wouldn’t be 
so far off the mark. Yet we did improve our 
domain. Once | had recovered from my fever, and 
my leg so far improved that | could limp and swim, 
we returned together to where the boat had gone 
down—one of us to retrieve what could be 
Salvaged, the other to keep the sharks away. 

This, | loved. You have to picture it: the 

water is clearer than glass, its depths turquoise. 
Little fish swim about us and we have not troubled 
with clothes. Harry swims like a merman, all of 
him tanned light biscuit brown. I’m looking up at 
the shafts of light through a silver dancing roof and 


watching them slip like tongues over the planes of 


Harry’s chest and belly and privates. 

And then the shark comes, and it’s all a game 

of speed and teeth and death. Can | strike him in 
the gills strong enough, hard enough, to deter him 
while | go up to breathe? Will he turn and tear my 
arm off? Well, as | am here writing this, | think you 
can guess the answer to that. 

In this way we Salvaged the tarp and the sail, 

the marlinspike, bucket, empty water barrel, and 
numerous ropes. Our campsite in its hollow 
became positively civilized as we rigged the sail 
for a joint hammock and the tarp over it for a roof. 
We used the bucket to boil things, warming stones 
first in the fire and dropping them in. The resultant 
stew inevitably tasted of ash, but one got used to 
that. 

Water was our greatest physical problem. 

When we first crawled ashore we found numerous 
pools of it, but over the next few weeks they 


gradually dried up. We realized then that there was 


no source of water indigenous to the place. Yet 
even this was not a great trouble (except on one 
occasion | will detail below), for in general rain 
came at least once a fortnight and replenished our 
pools, our barrel, and our rudimentary well. 

Thus in every bodily sense we were provided 

for. Indeed, our cups ran over with plenty. Plenty 
of food and drink, though not very fine. Adequate 
sunshine and shelter and firewood and peace and 
liberty 

to 

indulge 

our 

natures 

with 

no 

condemnation and no risk. 

Harry spoke of it as a Blessed Isle, like 

Avalon. His face would shine, and everything 


braced in him would soften, until he looked as 


though he had indeed regained his youth. And when 
he did so, an unnamed emotion would slither in my 
breast like an adder, poisoning my mood for days. 

| began to feel a sympathy for all those poets who 
have written about spleen and black bile and the 
dark hound that sits at the door of the soul, 
gnawing away at its joy. 

Though it grew from day to day, | did not 

speak of this to Harry. It would have been like 
snatching the slice of birthday cake from a child’s 
hand and stepping upon it. But the melancholia 
would not be ignored. | took to wandering off in 
search of solitude, having to suppress violent 
anger when he sought me out. There was no place 
in the tiny speck of land to which one could 
withdraw and be certain of remaining alone. 

Harry must have sensed my uncharacteristic 
surliness, for he became solicitous, trying to draw 
me out, make me talk. Seeking me out when | tried 


to find a moment’s peace. This was the state of 


affairs between us when the water began to fail. 
Three weeks passed without rain, and then a 
fourth. The shallow pools dried. The well yielded 
less each day; a cup between the two of us, and 
that salty. We angled the tarpaulin above us to 
allow morning and evening dew to drip into our 
barrel, and at dawn harvested a mouthful each, 
brown with oak tannin. We pulled green leaves 
from the trees and chewed them to keep our 
parched mouths moist. The chicks had hatched and 
grown. There were no more eggs to harvest, no 
more sooty broth. We ate our meat raw and sucked 
out the blood. 

When the next storm rode up from the north— 
racing waves, boiling clouds, and solid sheets of 
falling water—we danced for joy, naked, coated in 
mud, and altogether savage. Rain splashed and 
gurgled and murmured all about us, slicking our 
Skins, filling the well, filling the barrel and 


overflowing as Harry pinned me against the slick 


grass with a hand to the back of my neck. We 
coupled in the downpour, the storm’s violence 
echoed in our blood. 

Afterwards | looked at myself in one of the 

many pools that remained. Steam smoked up from 
them and wound about the boles of the trees. Silver 
misted the leaves above my head, where white, 
doleful-eyed birds sat on black branches looking 
down at me. In this ethereal setting | looked into 
their mirrored surfaces to learn who I was, and | 
was utterly shocked at the result. 

Had you asked me what | expected to see, | 

would have said Hyacinthus. | had, for some time 
now, given up the wearing of clothes. | thought to 
see the long smooth lines of classical beauty. The 
winsome youth who tempted Apollo. You’ll say 

I’m vain, no doubt. Perhaps | am. But | have been 
called handsome too often to claim not to know it. 
| thought to make a charming rustic picture, 


nude as an Arcadian shepherd, with my black hair 


artfully tousled and a few well-placed leaves. 
Instead I saw a Caliban. My hair and beard stood 
out in elf-locks all about my face, solid with mud 
and twigs, matted and nest-like. When | rubbed the 
caked dirt from my cheeks, | found my skin had 
tanned quite brown. Grazes and a gouged red 
wound showed where, in the vigour of our 
pleasure, | had not noticed myself being pressed 
onto stones. My limbs had lost their graceful 
Smoothness and become corded with unsightly 
sinew and muscle. My thigh was banded with red 
twisted scars that might have been scattered 
worms. 

| looked like something that had crawled 

halfway across England, sleeping under hedges all 
the way, to collapse in tears at the workhouse 
door. | appalled myself. Seizing my uniform and 
weapons, | ran to the lagoon to bathe. 

“What ails you?” Harry came gently out of the 


blue shade of the woods as | was sharpening my 


sword. He too looked roughened by the wind and 
sun, dried and withered like a piece of old leather. 
Like an ape with human eyes. All my accumulated 
days of melancholia burst upon me at once, and the 
last few coins of fairy gold turned to ashes in my 
hand. So this, this ugly and meaningless world, this 
was the truth, was it? 

“Nothing.” | bowed my head and did my best 

to shave with the edge of my sword. 

He sighed, sunk onto his heels in a patch of 

Shade and watched me. His gaze itched up my 
spine like a file of soldier ants. It settled on the 
bruise on my cheek. “Did | hurt you?” 

“Oh, please!” The edge of my blade dug into 

my skin. “Do not treat me as though I was a 
woman! You could not hurt me if you tried.” 

“I treat you...” His frown deepened. Its 

Shadow darkened his changeable eyes from amber 
to oak. “Like someone for whom | care a great 


deal. If | have not hurt you, something has. What is 


it? What’s wrong?” 

His concerned voice irritated me. Our ship 

had long gone down, and he was no longer my 
captain to demand to hear my thoughts. “Go away, 
Harry.” | sawed beneath my chin, pulled out 
double handfuls of beard. “Leave me be. | need 
peace, space. Away from you.” 

He actually winced. | felt a sense of 

achievement, and shame, as | gathered my things 
and walked out along the causeway to the smallest 
wooded islet. Behind me, my footprints filled with 
water. The tide flowed in. 

We called it Ardent Isle, the little one, after 

our smallest ship. There, | finished my toilet. | 
bound back my hair, shaved as best | could, and 
dressed carefully in my salt stiff, clammy uniform. 
Every piece of clothing put on chafed. The buckles 
pinched and the waistcoat buttons choked me, 
climbing up to my throat. And every one came with 


its own individual ache of regret. 


| stood and looked out from the southern 

shore while breakers of burning whiteness seethed 
over the silver beach not five feet below me. 
Behind their dazzle, the ocean receded forever in 
lines of lapis lazuli towards a sapphire sky. 
Somewhere before the horizon, the two vivid blues 
merged as the bowl of the sky sealed us in, like a 
brandy glass pressed over a captured wasp. 

Since there seemed no reason to do more, | 

was still standing, gazing out, when the tide turned. 
Gradually the water drew away, leaving a flat 
expanse of barren grey rock with reflections of the 
sky shattered and scattered across it. Trees sighed 
around me and stones slipped and settled. The 
seabirds squabbled as they had since we’d fetched 
up here, an endless backdrop of complaint. And 
then Harry’s arms went about me from behind. He 
pulled me in close and rested his chin on my 
shoulder. His knees were wet and cold against the 


backs of my legs. Evidently he had not waited for 


the tide to go out fully before literally wading back 
into the conversation. 

But his embrace was comforting. | liked to 

feel him, solid, capable, and gentle, breathing with 
me. 

“You want to go home,” he said, quietly. 

“lam forgetting how to be human.” | feared to 
look him in the face. So, of course, | did so at 
once. He too had washed and groomed himself and 
dressed. No beast now, thank God, simply thin and 
weather-beaten and concerned. 

His smile came cautiously, slightly bemused. 

“It isn’t a thing you forget.” 

“No?” | took both his hands and held them in 

my own, drew them up so I could kiss the 
calloused knuckles. “I feel like Odysseus, come to 
an island where men are changed to pigs. What 
have we done here but eat and rut and sleep?” 
“And talk.” He shrugged. “What else is there 


to do?” 


The sun was going down, the horizon banded 

with livid orange light, purple above it, intense 
and unnatural. Harry, in his white shirt and 
breeches, was a watercolour man in an oil painting 
world. | smiled, because he was the only thing that 
looked right to me then. “My point exactly. What 
makes a man human? Is it not art, culture, the 


discourse of other minds? Friendly society. Even 


enemies. | miss...” | swallowed, and my need 
lodged in my throat like an iron ball. “I miss... 
Everything.” 


The dam broke and the words came pouring 

out of me. “The opera. The theatre. | miss music, 
and balls. And women! | miss talking to women. 
And gaming and riding and hunting. And carriages, 
and...” | fingered brocade in my mind, my touch 
drinking in the slippery, soft, heavy luxury of 
beautiful fabric. “Visits to the tailor. New suits. 
Sitting in a coffeehouse in the morning, reading the 


news. | miss drinking in the wardroom and rolling 


my eyes at anecdotes that grew stale three months 
ago, while across the table from me my drinking 
partner is laughing up his sleeve at my antics. 

“I miss books. Other people’s ideas bringing 

me to a standstill because here is something | 
never thought before. The smell of colliers and 
sewage and stockfish and hemp and cologne. | 
miss other people, Harry. |am... sorry, but much 
as | love you, you cannot be a sufficient 
replacement for all civilized society.” 

He stepped back. He looked dumbstruck. 
Something tender and fragile changed behind his 
eyes. It took me longer than it should have to 
realize it was only the reflection of moonrise. 

“You love me?” he asked, bemused. As though this 
was unexpected. 

“Did | not say so? | thought | had.” 

He sat down heavily on the edge of the grass. 

The light grew silvery behind him as the great 


Shield of pitted moon began to shine in earnest. 


“You most certainly did not. | thought myself a 
challenge to you. A sport. You are... you cannot 
say that your demeanour gives a man any 
confidence in the seriousness of your affections.” 
| walked away, collected a few branches as 

an excuse to turn my back on him. It’s true. That 
too | have been told a number of times—that | 
seem a gadfly. A flirt and a tease without a heart. 
But it seemed intolerable to me that Harry, of all 
men, thought it too. 

He had cleared the ground when | returned. | 
stacked the wood and set to work making a fire- 
drill, avoiding his eyes. If we were telling the truth 
now, some old resentments of my own could do 
with an airing. “I Know you don’t care for me.” 

An ember dropped into the pan of the drill. | 
tipped it into a double handful of dried grass and 
bent over it, blowing until it caught. My hands 
were full of fire. The flaring flame showed his 


face, red-gold against a sky of dark, imperial 


purple. | thrust the tinder into the heart of the 
stacked wood and the small sticks caught and 
crackled. “You had to have everything else taken 
from you before | became something worth 
valuing. No doubt you only tolerate me here 
because there is no other alternative. | help pass 
the time, | Suppose.” 

He laughed at this, a little bark of surprise 

and mockery. “Don’t be an arse. Will you force me 
to say it in so many words? Very well. | love you 
too. There. Does that satisfy?” 

| could have kicked the fire in his mulish face 

had I not lost my shoes somewhere at sea. He 
expected me to believe that? A declaration of love 
phrased like a complaint? “Oh yes.” | flung a log 
atop the burning pile. Sparks swarmed. “I was 
convinced of your regard when you were willing 
to risk nothing at all for me. This love you feel you 
would feel for anyone with whom you were 


confined long enough. It has no reality. It will 


vanish like a phantasm, should we ever escape.” 
The night grew colder, and a water-laden 

wind flowed over us. The tongues of the fire 
fluttered like the pennants of a ship. Harry came to 
sit beside me, his hand resting on my knee. | did 
not move it aside, but | did not clasp it either. 

“You think this is not real?” he asked, as if 
Clarifying a concept strange to himself. “This place 
and what we do in it, you think it is an interlude 
while the real music plays on, out there?” He 
flapped a hand in the direction of the rest of the 
world. 

“Yes.” 

“Tome...” Harry turned his head to watch 

as Salt in one of the branches burned up with a 
hissing, blue, ghostly light. His voice was very 
calm and sure. “To me, this is the reality. Out there 
they make us pretend. They force us into lies or 
hiding. Here I’ve been free to be myself for the 


first time in my life. You and I, it’s the first honest 


thing I’ve ever done. And that’s because this place 
has given me the freedom to do it.” A little sigh of 
amusement mingled with melancholy. “Your prison 
is my refuge.” 

| leaned back and watched stars bloom 

overhead, so clear you could see their colours, 
faint and pale. Harry’s words turned my 
understanding of our situation inside out. If this 
was a refuge, what must his normal life have been? 
Could a man be so sensitive to the criticism of 
others as to feel better when every last human soul 
but himself was gone? | did not understand it, but | 
grieved for him. 

Yet now that a reason for my affliction had 

been brought home to me, | did not know how | 
would continue to bear it. “It is making me 

insane.” 

He took a deep breath, like the sound of wind 

and sea, leaned in and kissed me beneath the ear. 


“Tomorrow we will try a final time to raise the 


boat. If that isn’t possible, we will build a raft. I’m 
still firmly of the opinion we are somewhere in the 
vicinity of Tahiti. If we carry on northwest we 
must eventually strike New Guinea, or even Asia. 
We must think of provisioning. Water will be the 
main difficulty there.” 

| was slow to recognise this as the 

declaration of love for which | had wished. But as 
he continued to work out the details of our onward 
journey, it did finally occur to me that he was 
giving up his refuge, his true self, for my sake. He 
was facing again everything he feared, simply 
because | wished it. | gave a smile somewhere 
between tears and laughter and covered his hand 


with my own. 
Klary Champagn, hia journal 


A full week has passed now since | began this 
account, and | am sitting on the terrace of the 


PasseioPublico, looking out over Guanabara Bay. 


I am not completely easy in my mind at the thought 
of bringing such an incriminating document out-of- 
doors, but it is a habit that Garnet has acquired, 
and | am too weak-willed to put an end to it. It will 
please me when it’s finished and can be locked 
away to be found again only after we are both 
dead. 

Still, it is pleasant to sit here after a day spent 
creeping through the bowels of fishing boats with 
my fellow customs men, up to our necks in shrimp 
and swordfish, looking for contraband. My 
employment, | am afraid, is a great deal less 
glamorous than Garnet’s, and | appreciate the 
evening breeze to take away the stench. 

Children shriek behind me, chasing one 

another up and down the many pathways and 
through the falling water of the Fonte dos Amores. 
A man selling coconuts has just accosted me 

—| had to buy one so that he would go away. Once 


more, following Garnet’s precepts has led me into 


more danger than | am comfortable with. But 
perhaps | like it that way, for if | did not, surely | 
would learn better? 

And now it is | who interrupts the story! 

Forgive me. The truth is that while | wish | could 
claim such selflessness as Garnet has claimed for 
me, the thought of leaving our blessed isle had 
been growing on me too. | did not wish to go, but | 
did wish to find out, if possible, the fate of the 
Ardent, which had become separated from us in 
the storm. The great gnawing of my heart would 
have been eased if | had known that one at least of 
my charges had survived. | wanted, too, with a 
strange penitential desire, to stand my court martial 
and maybe—this was my hope on those nights 
when I could not sleep—to have the court rule that 
only storm and sickness was at fault in causing our 
disaster, not l. 

These concerns would not have been enough 


to goad me into attempting an escape if Garnet had 


only been happy. But having him there unhappy 
was intolerable, and so we had to leave. 

| would not like to think it of myself, but 

perhaps the decision was so easy to reach because 
| had no real belief in its success. We had tried to 
raise the boat, which was lodged fast between two 
boulders, and failed. | could not see that 
circumstances had changed in the meantime to 
make our success more likely. And from the weight 
of the wood we took from the island’s trees, | 
suspected it would not float at all. 

This indeed proved to be the case, but Garnet 

was not deterred. “We can break the boat in half, 
recover the pieces as they float to the surface, and 
then mend her.” 

With rocks for tools and sharks circling 

overhead, this plan seemed impracticable. But | 
had not reckoned on Garnet’s gift for getting his 
own way. Those gods he is always talking about? | 


believe they favour him too much. That or the 


sheer power of his personality bends the world to 
suit him, as a lens bends light. However it was, we 
had not been three days on the work before 
everything changed. 

| was hauling the boat’s broken mast and a 

chunk of worm-riddled keel up the beach when 
Garnet’s excited shout pealed on my ear like a 
church bell. | looked up, saw him perched like an 
incongruous bird in the branches of the tallest tree 
on the isle. Framed against the pellucid sky, he 
was waving his white shirt like a flag. 

| dropped the mast and ran, leaping up the 
inclined ground, excitement and sick dread 
warring for possession. 

Garnet had set a fire going, covered it with 

leaves, and smoke was beginning to filter through 
the canopy of branches. The island’s birds hurtled 
into the sky in a twisting, protesting flock dense 
enough to set the lagoon in shadow. But neither of 


these signals was needed, for barely quarter of a 


mile from the long, north side of the main isle, a 
three-masted frigate was riding at anchor. They 
had already begun to heave out the boats. 

Garnet and | looked at one another. Without a 
word said, we flew into a frantic state of tidying 
comparable with that of a new wife when her 
husband’s mother makes an unexpected call. Ah, 
no, even his metaphors are rubbing off on me. | 
mean we tidied like a ship’s crew whose captain 
has seen the admiral put off from shore for a 
Surprise inspection. We dressed to perfection, 
rolled up the hammock, swept the clearing, set the 
lid on the water barrel, and covered over the two 
plucked plovers we had meant to roast for dinner. 
Then we stood side by side, at attention, and | 
think from his quick, nervous breathing that, 
despite his smile, he shared something of the 
shattering strangeness | felt on seeing other people 
again for the first time in so long. 


They burst into our clearing, rifles in hands, 


their faces closed and grim. Incredibly, they wore 
British uniforms, and behind them on their ship the 
Red Ensign fluttered in the wind like a long- 
stemmed poppy. The marines’ red coats hurt my 
eyes, so bright they were. Men ringed us both, 
keeping the guns levelled upon our faces, and my 
astonishment and joy at unlooked-for rescue 
faltered at the look in their eyes. “Gentlemen,” | 
said, watching the same doubt dim Garnet’s big 
grin, “you are an unbelievably welcome sight. 
How did you know to come for us?” 

“None of that.” The marines parted anda 
lieutenant strode through. He examined the 
clearing, and us, and raised disapproving 
eyebrows at the single hammock. | reeled. | could 
not believe any of this, and it was a while before | 
collected myself enough to notice he still wore his 
cocked hat. 

“lam Captain Harry Thompson, of HMS 


Banshee,” | straightened my coat. The buttons had 


tarnished in the salt air, but the gold braid still 
shone bright. “I expect you to uncover before me, 
Sir.” 

His mouth writhed like a serpent. He turned 

and fixed me with a snakelike gaze from pale and 
piercing eyes. “What is this fucking impertinence? 
Uncover before you, pirate? On your knees!” 

“| beg your pardon?” 

“Sergeant.” The word was the only warning | 


had before a rifle butt to the back of my knees 


made me stumble and fall forward. As | struggled 


[yd 


not to sprawl on my face, someone caught my arms 
and manacled them behind me. The sound of a 
scuffle and Garnet shouting, and then the butt of the 
gun was driven into my skull and the world came 
apart in a burst of black fire. This was proving to 

be an unorthodox rescue indeed. 


| woke. Even as | pieced myself together with 


clumsy fingers, long before | opened my eyes, | 
knew we were at sea. The rocking might have been 
dizziness, but that damp wind and the creak of 
sails, the turn of the wheel, the ting of the bell and 
knock of rope on mast was unmistakable. The sun 
shone acid bright at the corner of one shut eye. 
Beneath the other ran holy-stoned deck planks and 
a line of caulking, tacky in the heat. Voices spoke 
dispiritedly above me until a racketing, metallic 

din cut them off and they grumbled into silence. 
For a moment | lay, lulled by the familiar 

sounds, and a profound relief went over me. We 
were home. | would see my family again, and 
Garnet would attend his niece’s coming out ball. | 
would receive my judgement from a court-martial 
board of my peers, and perhaps be absolved of 
responsibility for all those deaths... 

“You must let us out!” Garnet’s voice put an 

end to these idle thoughts. He sounded close above 


me, weary and hoarse and patient as though he had 


said these things a thousand times and was 
prepared to go on saying them until he was heard. 
“lam Lieutenant Littleton of the Banshee. This is 
Captain Thompson of the Banshee. We were 
Shipwrecked. We have nothing to do with this.” 
“What...?” | struggled to my knees, my head 
swimming, and he was with me at once, arms 
about my shoulders, steadying me. | almost closed 
my eyes, rested my world of aches against his 
strength, but as | looked around, | noticed for the 
first time the latticework of iron bands that 
surrounded us. | had woken in a cage, one of a 
dozen men crouched uncovered, unsheltered, on 
the quarterdeck of this unfriendly ship. Our fellow 
prisoners were watching us. Outside the bars, the 
lieutenant and midshipman of the watch had turned, 
regarding us like curious beasts in their very own 
menagerie. 

It was as though, through long disuse, | had 


lost all the callouses on my soul. | felt the 


onlookers’ judgement as an unhardened hand feels 
the rope burn and cut as it pulls through. Over half 
a year I'd had to forget | was anathema, to forget | 
was a pervert, to forget | was something less than 
scum. | stiffened in Garnet’s arms, unable to bear 
their scrutiny. Looking down on me, he gave a 

little choking laugh, and let go. 

| wanted so much to kiss him, and | could not. 

| had forgotten what that felt like. | had forgotten it 
profoundly and thoroughly, or | should never have 
agreed to come back. 

He knelt back on his heels, his face shuttered 

and the expressive body | had learned to read so 
well held still, as if in pain. “Are you recovered, 
sir?” 

“What... whatis...?” My mouth had dried, 

and tongue and mind stumbled together over our 
predicament. 

The lieutenant untucked a cane from beneath 


his elbow as though he meant to beat the bars again 


and silence us. But he refrained. He was not the 
man who had struck me on the island, and there 
seemed to be a lurking fear in his eyes. His 
conscience, perhaps, sat uneasily within him. 
“We are aboard HMS Pandora, sir,” said 

Garnet. “Captain Edward Edwards. Apparently 
HMS Bounty suffered a mutiny earlier this year, 
and the Pandora is hunting the mutineers down to 
bring them home for trial. We had the bad luck to 
pitch up on an island close to where the ship was 
lost. Now they think we were involved.” 

“That’s ...” | grasped the bars and pulled 

myself upright, pleased that after a moment of 
drilling nausea my head and stomach settled. 
“That’s nonsense. You, sir, what’s your name?” 
The lieutenant was a young man, plump and 
blond, with a placid face and a haunted look. “You 
aren’t supposed to talk,” he said. 

“Then how am | to persuade you | am 


speaking the truth?” 


“That’s rather the point.” He licked the 

worried smile off his lips. 

“Listen.” | let go of the cage, pulled my 

uniform coat straight so that he could see the 
insignia. “I have served on the Pearl, the 
Yarmouth, and the Savage, and lately on the 
Barfleur. My lieutenant here has served on.. .?” 
“Dragon, Inconstant, and Dreadnaught, sir.” 

“You should have no difficulty finding, among 
your crew, a shipmate who can recognise at least 
one of us. Unless you want to face the most 
appalling legal stink when we reach London, | 
Suggest you make every effort to do so. Then let us 
out of here at once.” 

| looked down at my fellow prisoners. They 

had expanded into the space where | had lain. 
There was now no place to sit not already 
occupied by legs. Mutineers. If that was not irony 
upon irony. Should we be convicted of mutiny, we 


would hang as though we had been convicted of 


love. What then had been the point of all my 
pretence? 

A s Pandora’s lieutenant turned away, 

crooked a finger to summon one of the powder 
monkeys, | reached out and took Garnet’s hand. It 
surprised him into a smile that was quenched 
immediately as the doors to the captain’s cabin 
opened and a severe, dark-haired man came out. 

| released Garnet’s hand with a speed that 

must have seemed suspicious, but | think the man’s 
mouth was compressed so much it could not tighten 
further. It dragged down at the sides as though 
fitted with an invisible bit. 

“Captain Edwards?” | said. His hard gaze 

passed over my face like the beam of a searchlight, 
and moved on. He turned his back, cutting me 
dead. Rage consumed me—a lifetime’s rage, 
composed of all those moments as a tar | had been 
treated like this, like something inhuman. All those 


moments, struggling up the long ladder of my 


career, thwarted at every point by men like him. | 
burned with fury, and he strolled about the 
quarterdeck as though he was taking the air. 
“Cheated by every servant, mistrusted by 

every commander, betrayed by every lover,” 
Garnet whispered. “If he’s ever had any at all.” 

| do not wish to speak ill of my service, and 

indeed | have found many great and gallant men in 
the Navy. Men cheerful in the face of adversity, 
generous and even playful in everyday life, 
magnanimous in victory, and undaunted in defeat. 
But | have also known too much of this—the petty 
tyranny, the grinding, unrelenting disrespect. The 
moment Captain Edwards turned his back on me 
was, | think, the moment | fell out of love with my 
career. 

It is too late now to cut a long story short, but 

| will endeavour not to protract it for very much 
longer. On Edwards’ fifth turn about the deck, the 


powder monkey returned, bringing with him, up the 


companionway, a rusty-aproned surgeon and, 
leaning on his arm, a man | knew. Ned Compton, 
coxswain’s mate in the Yarmouth, now holding in 
his bursten belly with a cut-down pair of lady’s 
stays. “Oh, aye, | know Mr Thompson, sir. 
Lieutenant in the Yarmouth, he was. Did hear he’d 
made captain of the Banshee. Congratulations to 
you, Sir.” 

“Thank you, Ned. It’s good to see you again.” 

He chuckled. “Aye, main glad you must be 

right now.” 

Things became a little more comfortable after 
that. They let us out. We were given hammocks to 
Sling in the wardroom, and a change of clothes 
from the slop chest. Either by way of apology, or 
as a scheme to investigate us further, Edwards 
invited us to one of the most painful dinner parties 
| have ever attended, scrutinising my table 
manners, peppering us with suggestions of what 


we should have done to prevent the disaster to our 


fleet. “Also, | wonder,” he said, “what you found 

to occupy yourselves with, all that time alone on 
so blasted an isle.” 

We made him some noncommittal answer but 

the thought lodged in my mind. As we plunged 
back into human society, played cards in the 
wardroom, stood watches for fellows who were 
grateful to take a few hours’ extra rest, the thought 
of what | had lost began to grow on me like a 
canker. 

| became acutely aware of the space that 
separated me from Garnet. Hours spent either in 
solitude or in the company of other men seemed 
grey and barren. Yet my hours with him were a 
torment of constant awareness and yearning. 
Without him in the hammock beside me, hot and 
restless and fidgeting in his dreams like a big dog, 
| could not sleep. My heart seemed to beat ina 
cavern within my chest, its tiny flickering unable to 


fill the dark. A constant squirm of anguish lodged 


there like a worm in the flesh. 

We breakfasted together and sat next to one 
another at the wardroom, and yet it felt to me as 
though he were dead and | was not being allowed 
to mourn. 

Pandora worked her way slowly through the 

islands of this little-known part of the world. The 
mutineers sweltered in their cage by day and 
Shivered through the exposed nights. | found myself 
drawn to them, and would spend much of my free 
time standing by the ship’s rail as near to the cage 
as | could come. | knew I deserved to share their 
fate, and in sharing their penance, | felt a little 
calmer. 

On our last night aboard as free men, Garnet 

joined me by the rail. The fitful wind veered into 

the east. About the bow the water broke into twin 
curves of luminescence, and the wake stretched out 
behind us in a sheet of pale green light. A moon 


like hammered gold hung above us. Other than 


ourselves, only a midshipman occupied the 
quarterdeck, and he drowsed by the capstan. From 
the forecastle came a mutter of voices speaking 
low and tense. | had noticed a deal of whispering 
aboard Pandora. She was not a happy ship. 

Garnet turned his head to listen, and the faint 
gilded light flowed across his face. Something in 
the line of his throat, the shadow beneath jaw and 
cheekbone, and the little inwards tuck his mouth 
made at its ends stopped me dead. Pure beauty, 
almost too glorious to endure. 

He looked at me, puzzled, as my mouth 

opened and my hands began to tremble. Such dark 
eyes, intimate as a man’s own fantasies. “Sir?” he 
asked, briefly uncertain. And then he understood. 
His mouth curved up, and his face lit with delight. 
He tugged me forward by the cuff. | swear to you | 
felt his touch on the material of my sleeve as 
though it were on my yard. | was mad—| freely 


admit it—mad with loss and need and regret. | 


think perhaps | wanted to be caught. | had tasted 
freedom and knew | could no longer live without 
it. 

We made it no further than down the 

quarterdeck stair before he pulled me into the 
shadow of the great cabin, where between the 
Ship’s boats and the arch of deck above lay a patch 
of shadow so dense we could not see each other, 
let alone be visible to others. 

| hope those ladies who read this will forgive 

me for the comparison, but, ever had to piss? Ever 
had to hold it in so long it passed through pain to 
making you think you were going to die of internal 
strangulation if you did not let go? Ever have one 
of those dreams where you cannot find the privy, 
no matter how you search? You'll sympathize with 
my state then. | wasn’t thinking. I’d got so used to 
having him when I wanted, I just couldn’t hold on 
any longer. 


Dear God, the bliss! We were all mouths and 


teeth and heat. His hand is in my hair and the other 
hand’s down my trousers and he’s panting, “| 
never thought... oh Harry ...1 never thought I’d 
play this game with you.” And then the doors open 
and the captain comes out and everything shatters 
into smithereens like a plate dropped on a stone 
floor. 

Disgrace. 

Edwards paced up and down behind his desk, 
hands linked behind his back, lips pursed as though 
he had bitten into a lemon. Marines behind us, and 
our wrists tied with rope, and the cabin seemed to 
pulse ruby red with the force of everyone's 

disgust. 

I'd been afraid of it all my life, and here it 
was—exposure, ridicule, abomination, like being 
flayed and laid skinless on a nest of ants. 

“My God.” Edwards turned and glared at us. 

“In front of my very cabin. Do you have no control 


at all? No self-respect?” 


There’s a kind of joy on Garnet’s face, and 

seeing it shifts everything inside my head. By 
gradual stages, like sailing out of a fog, the 
obstruction cleared, my confusion lightened, my 
shame thinned and lifted; | understood. Garnet 
needed no refuge, no hidden isle moated all around 
by impassable sea. Inside himself, where no one 
else could touch him, he had learned how to be 
free. How not to be ashamed. “We thought you 
might like to watch, sir,” he said. 

Edwards’ disapproval flickered for a 

moment. Something intense went through it, fast as 
lightning. It looked to me a lot like panic. The 

effort of compressing his mouth back into scalpel 
thinness made him dab at his forehead with his 
handkerchief. Reaching for his logbook, he opened 
it, took out the sheaf of ill-written notes that 
marked the latest page. 

“I am”—he rustled through them, brought a 


sheet out and pressed it to his lips—“a little 


behind with my paperwork. | have not yet written 
up my log of the past fortnight.” Setting his elbows 
on the table, he steepled his hands, as if praying. 
“There is nothing in here to suggest we ever 
picked up two castaways from Ducie Island.” 

| could all but hear the creak of strain as he 
winched his mouth up at the ends into the straight 
line of a satisfied smile. “Until | have recorded 
that fact, you are legally missing, presumed dead.” 
He crumpled the sheet on which, | guess, his 
record of our rescue lay scrawled, looked at me 
with the triumph of a man dismissing inconvenient 
tedium. Then he threw the only evidence of our 
existence out of the stern windows, where it 
bobbed for a while like a duckling in our wake, 
before sinking. 

“If | never record it, there is no legal proof 

that you were ever here. This frees me of the 
necessity to bring you back to England for trial. 


For your guilt, | have the evidence of my own 


eyes.” Over my shoulder he exchanged a glance 
with the sergeant of marines. “There can be only 
one appropriate punishment. You will be hanged 
from the yard arm until you are dead, and your 
bodies disposed of in the sea.” 

“Now, sir?” the sergeant asked, with what 
seemed to me excessive eagerness. 

Edwards patted his forehead again with that 

limp handkerchief. His mouth reassumed its 
habitual downward tug. “Nonsense. You may 
manacle them both and secure them to the deck. 
We punish on a Saturday in this ship, gentlemen, 
come hell or high water. There is no reason to 
disturb the ship’s routine for something as sordid 
and unimportant as this.” 

The night | spent shackled to the deck—the 
width of the ship between myself and Garnet— 
was, | think, the most formative night of my life. A 
Thursday night. | had two full days and nights to 


live. | was in the situation of which | had been 


afraid all my adult life, and every sailor gave mea 
kick or a curse as he passed. Yet, as the hours 
wore on, a sense of peace stole over me. | felt my 
heart beat in my chest and the blood course through 
my limbs. The stars still shone above me, and the 
black and silver sea bore me up as it always had. 
The sails creaked. The ship grumbled on to herself 
as though nothing had changed. 

| had thought | would be crushed, did anyone 

ever find out about me. | thought the world itself 
would condemn and swallow me up. Instead, there 
was the moon gleaming like a sickle above. As its 
light hit the water, there came a great heave of 
Silver, and a whirr, like wings, as a school of 

flying fish leapt out of their element and flitted 
beside us as though God were skipping stones. 
Fear lifted off my chest like a boulder. | 

watched the sunrise with the eyes of one newly 
born. The worst had happened, and look, it was 


not so bad. 


As soon as there was light to see, | caught 
Garnet’s eye and smiled. Had we been closer, | 
would have thanked him for persuading me out of 
my solitude and into this more fundamental 
freedom. | had been a coward for a very long time, 
and he in his absurd way had shown me how to be 
a man. His smile in return was dimpled with 
delight. | don’t believe he ever was afraid of 
anything. 

They did not trouble to feed us. But, about 
midday, when both the captain and Lieutenant 
Hallett had gone below, Ned Compton gingerly 
brought us a dipperful of water each. As he leaned 
down to let me take the thing in my manacled 
hands, he made as though to scratch his nose, 
concealing his mouth beneath his hand. “You 
knows how to navigate, don’t you, sir?” 

My peace stirred into a kind of puzzlement, 
threaded through with hope. “I do.” 


“Your boy too?” 


“My b—Mr Littleton, you mean?” My boy? 

As though we were spoken of together. As though 
the world knew us for a couple. It perhaps should 
not have done, but it filled me with insufferable 
pride. “Yes, he’s a very capable navigator.” 
“Suppose you was plotting a long journey. 

What d’you need?” 

| kept the dipper of water before my mouth as 

| answered, wondering if this was mutiny. 
Something about these seas appeared to encourage 
it. “To know where we start. Compass, charts. 
Sextant. A good watch. Maskelyne’s tables, if 
possible.” 

“Right you are.” His withered eyelid drooped 

in a confiding wink, but he stood and hurried away 
before | could scratch the itch of my curiosity. As 
the day passed, | kept my eye on him and saw as a 
result that an understanding seemed to exist 
between Ned and a number of the Pandora’s tars. 


Meaningful nods abounded, the occasional slapped 


shoulder and raised eyebrow. There seemed more 
men busy tying down the ship’s boats than was 
strictly necessary in this weather. 

But again, | let my tendency to prose on run 

away with me. | will be more succinct. | fell 

asleep with a feeling of anticipation, and was 
woken at three bells of the middle watch by a hand 
on my shoulder, and the vibration of a crowbar 
working the pin of my chains out of the deck. One 
of the ship’s boats was being swung out on the 
crane and lowered gently and quietly down. In 
another, already in the water, two shadowy shapes 
were shipping her mast while other men packed 
barrels under the thwarts. 

| drew breath to say, “Not mutiny, then, but 
desertion?” but Garnet slid a silencing hand over 
my mouth and led me down into the stern of the 
second boat. 

Pandora had been working north up the coast 


of Australia, intending to return to England via the 


Endeavour Strait. Knowing this, we chose to brave 
the empty Pacific once more. We set the boats 
before the wind and scudded away into the east, 
making for Chile. 

| shall not tell you the details of that long 

journey, for they are repetitive and dull. Our 
companions’ endurance for their evil-tempered 
captain and cold-eyed lieutenants had been pushed 
beyond healing by one too many insults. They had 
been planning their escape for some time, held 
back only by the knowledge that they had nobody 
among them capable of plotting an accurate course. 
Our appearance, with those very skills, had been 
taken as an indication that God was with us, and 
thus they found themselves happily inclined to 
ignore our crime. 

There were fourteen altogether. Fourteen 

souls whom | brought safely to landfall in Chile. 
There we parted with them. | do not know what 


happened to them after, but | notice with some 


satisfaction that neither does anyone else. They 
cannot have been caught, at least. 

Pandora herself—I learned later, long after 

we had settled into our present life—sailed at 
night onto one of the many reefs off Australia and 
was wrecked. These two things were a salve to my 
self-respect: | had brought at least this tiny crew 
alive to shore. | was not the only captain ever to 
lose a ship. These things | tell myself regularly, 
and they help a little, at least in the daytime. 

| wind slowly down to my conclusion: having 
parted with our fellow deserters, Garnet and I— 
claiming to be brothers—signed up as crew 
members on the Mafalda, a Portuguese trading 
ship bringing Chilean muscatel to Europe, and 
pisco and aguardente to the miners of Brazil. 

| believe it was a hard time for Garnet, who 

was used to being instantly recognised as Quality, 
and treated as such. To be tanned and calloused 


and coarse as a Sailor of the lower deck was as 


abhorrent to him as the thought of exposure had 
been to me. He bore it well, however. And | 
experienced, in this return to my roots, another 
kind of relief. | do not like to lie, and it seemed to 
me that my efforts to become a gentleman had had 
some taint of falsehood about them all along. | was 
learning now to accept myself for what | was. 

We docked at Rio and they paid us off with a 
handful of réis. To celebrate our hard-earned 
wages, we returned to the tavern we had visited 
when we first touched at Saint Sebastian. It was 
exactly as | remembered it, yet everything had 
changed. It was comparable to putting on a pair of 
spectacles for the first time. Inside one’s head, 
something shifts, and all the little cogs mesh 
together, functioning as they were designed. 
Everything becomes clear. 

| drank too much, and let my mind dwell on 

the dances. Candlelight could not have been 


warmer or more golden than Garnet’s soft voice in 


my ear. The music slid between us like warm oil. 
He was full of smiles, and all the more so when | 
dragged him outside by the collar and had him, up 
against the wall in the moonshadow of Corcovado 
Hill. 

| remember the scent of that evening: lime and 
salt, mudbrick and heat, and that peculiar throat- 
closing, acrid green scent of the deep, wet jungle. 
We clung to one another in the aftermath of 
passion, slid gently down to lie entwined. Scrub 
brush closed over our heads, and the drumbeat of 
the music filtered through the wall at our backs. | 
set my mouth to Garnet’s throat and his heartbeat 
pulsed in time. 

“We're not really going home at all, are we?” 

he whispered, gently as if he feared to break me. 
But | had been thinking the same thing. | had then 
no reason to suppose that the Pandora would not 
safely return to England. Once she did, all that 


would await us there was a trial for sodomy or 


desertion. Our families must have heard by now of 
our disappearance. They would have mourned and 
moved on, happy in the knowledge that we had 
died doing our duty. What good would it do to any, 
to return from the dead only to bring disgrace? To 
force our relatives to witness our hanging would 
be the utmost cruelty. 

“No.” | wound my hand into his hair, worked 

my kisses up from throat to jaw and thence to his 
lips. “I’ve had enough journeying. | think it is time 
to stop.” 

It is Surprising what a man can give away and 

still remain himself. With that decision, we lost 

our family, our friends, and our country, but as | 
rolled onto my back and looked up at the stars, | 
felt as though I had in some small way received my 
island back. “No man is an island, entire of 
himself,” says John Donne, but two may be, 
together, needing nothing else. 


| look up and here he comes, clad all in black 


velvet and silver lace. He has a silver-topped stick 
in one hand, and the whiteness of his linen bids 
fair to rival snow. | had meant to tell you of his 
daring rescue of Pedro de Lancastre da Silveira de 
Castelo-Branco Sa e Menezes, the Count of Vila 
Nova de Portimao, which set us on our present 
route to mild prosperity, but | find | can pass over 
it with a sentence. In our first month here, Garnet 
was fortunate enough to rescue this personage from 
footpads, and the Count, in gratitude, was 
instrumental 

in 

securing 

us 

our 

present 

employments. 

Garnet has a downcast look. In the pavilion 
beyond, Maria Margarida Fernandes and her 


family sit eating ices. She is a lady of a certain 


age, a great fondness for gossip, and a large 
acquaintance, many of whom we have made our 
own over the last few years. He dips his hat to her, 
and | can tell by the meek cast to his face and the 
droop to his neck that he feels it is a good time to 
restage our one remaining piece of deception. 
“You have the look of an errant dog slinking 

back to its kennel, sirrah,” | will say when I can no 
longer pretend not to have noticed him, and he will 
flare up, throw down his hat, and the subsequent 
conversation will go very much like this: 

“What is that to you, brother?” 

“You’ve been gaming again! | know the signs. 

How much have you lost this time?” 

“| earn five times as much again as you. | 

wish you will not keep on badgering me about my 
few entertainments.” 

“You may earn five times as much. You lose 

six times! What, have you reduced us to penury 


once more? And our savings? Damn you! How 


will either of us ever afford a wife?” 

Such a pantomime! Garnet, of course, enjoys 

it, as he enjoys all theatrics from the grand opera 
to the Punchinello plays. | see the need. For our 
first year here, once we were respectably settled, 
we were much plagued by the attentions of 
unmarried women. Nowadays they merely ask me 
sadly why I do not wash my hands of my profligate 
sibling, and | shake my head and Say in a weary 
tone, “What can | do? He’s family.” 

| am resigned to the deception, but still | 

resent it. | would be honest if | could. | am an 
honest man, it is only the world that forces me to 
lie. But we stand at the turning of the century, and 
already the revolution to come is breaking out all 
over the world. The rights of Man. In the 
nineteenth 

century, 

perhaps 


the 


baseless 

persecution of men like myself may end and we too 
will join in Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité, ou la 

Mort. 

To that end, | am sealing this completed diary 

and depositing it in my bank, to be released when 
we are both dead. | think of it as a message ina 
bottle, cast out into the seas of time. May the future 
reader know what we have not been permitted to 
say in the present: that we were happy. And that 
we were true to one another through the loss of all 
things. It is important to me that someone should 


bear witness to our love. 
a RP 


As for my own future, | foresee a staged 

argument, a time of austerity, sympathy from our 
neighbours, and Garnet’s amusement at a long- 
standing joke. | am content. And | think... I think | 


Shall grow my hair. 
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